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FRANCE AND ENGLISH STATESMEN, 


is a bad part of our diplomatic position that fortune, or 
his own dexterity, has given Louis Napoueon a strong 
nal hold over our leading public men. It would be well 
if English statesmen would take a lesson from what has 
occurred, and forbear to place themselves personally 
in too intimate connexion with foreign sovereigns against 
whom they may afterwards be called upon to act as diplo- 
matic opponents, It is not easy to turn round and assume 
a high tone towards a man when you have just been plotting 
with him, and putting your legs under his table. The 
Foreign Minister of the Dersy Government, as an old social 
companion, was gained to the French Emperor in advance, 
Lord Patmerston was at once drawn the same way by 
certain affinities, and by the hope that the connexion 
would enable him to put all his diplomatic enemies under 
his feet. A vous et moi le monde. He went into it head 
over ears. True, he is a man of spirit, and capable of 
feeling and resenting a breach of honour ; but he is com- 
mitted to the French Emprron’s trustworthiness almost past 
recal. He cannot treat him as disqualified for the Garter 
without owning that he has been himself miserably duped, 
and that he has dragged his country and his Sovereign 
through the mire. This is an awkward predicament now 
that the process of revendication isbegun. The leader of 
the Conservative Opposition was not difficult to win. “ That 
Prince” has been very civil to him, and has been amply re- 
warded in kind. Just before the revelation of the Savoy 
plot, he was allowed the gratification of seeing it stated in 
the papers that “Mr. Disrartt had had an interview with 
the Emperor at Plombiéres.” This was more than enough to 
ensure a fervent eulogy on the signal “good faith” of the 
Emperor in indemnifying himself by the seizure of Savoy for 
his failure to perform the stipulations of the treaty of Villa- 
franca. But the masterpiece is the stroke which has secured 
Messrs. Bricut and Conpen. These republicans have actually 
been allowed to negotiate with a real Emperor. These scorners 
of diplomacy have actually been engaged before the eyes of 
admiring Europe in a great diplomatic transaction. The 
“gloomy sporting man” must have heard an applauding 
voice within his bosom when Mr. Cospen, declining, with all 
the simplicity of greatness, to mingle in the supremely 
aristocratic Court of Compiégne, fixed an interview at 
the Tuileries. After such a compliment to their prin- 
ciples, the leaders of the Peace party, it may be safely 
said, will protest against offering the slightest opposition 
to Lovis Napo.ron, whatever injustice he may think 
roper to commit, or however dangerous to this country 
his course may be. They are bought, body and soul, against 
all contingencies. Louis NapoLeon may double his army, and 
his navy too—they will only denounce the guilty increase of 
ours. He may consummate any act of rapine that he chooses, 
and they will only protest against any notice of it as an 
interruption to business. Thus, in effect, every party in the 
House of Commons is led by a man more or less entangled 
with the French Eupzror. It is a most fortunate accident 
that at this moment Lord Patmerston is not his own Foreign 
Minister, and that the post is occupied by a statesman dis- 
d to assume a high bearing towards the French 
peror, and not the less so because it places him in 
favourable contrast with his old subordinate and present 
chief. 

Such being the personal position of our statesmen, it is all 
the more necessary that the nation should form a right esti- 
mate of the present danger. It arises immediately, of course, 
from the concentration of the immense military power of 
France in the single hand of a man nursed in conspiracy, 
full of traditionary schemes of agyrandizement, and on whose. 
character it has happily become unnecessary to dilate, since 


he has at last exhausted the credulity and dispelled the apathy 
of the world. But this very concentration which is the im- 
mediate source of danger springs from a still deeper cause. 
If Louis Napoteon were really the creator of the mili- 
tary empire, and if he were really the master of his own 
creation and the arbiter of its course, there might be some 
reason, though there would be little dignity, in endeavourin 

to conciliate his personal good-will, and to secure his person 

forbearance. But the truth is, he and his empire are the 
mere crater of the volcano which has once covered Europe with 
its lava streams, and now threatens a second eruption. We 
dare say he was sincere when he said that the Empire was 
peace. He might very probably think at that time that 
peace, at all events peace with this country, was his best 
game. All the more terrible is the warning given by the 
fact of his having been already compelled twice to break 
through his programme and engage in great wars. He is 
a despot, but he is also a slave. He may trample on law 
and liberty so long as he does the will of the French army. 
We are a sober and phlegmatic people, in whom the 
citizen greatly preponderates over the soldier. Yet let any 
one imagine half a million of Englishmen in arms—not scat- 
tered over our colonies and dependencies, and engaged in 
active service, now against Sikhs, now against Caffres, now 
against Sepoy mutineers—but concentrated in England, kept 
in the weary idleness of garrison towns, their officers poorly 
paid, fretful with inaction, and craving for promotion. Add 
to this the recent recollection of fabulous triumphs, immense 
fortunes made and splendid honours won by military ad- 
venturers—Europe rifled from Moscow to Cadiz—and to com- 
plete all, the bitter and rankling memory of one great defeat 
received from an enemy whose shores are close at hand, and 
supposed to be little capable of defence. Let any one, we 
say, imagine this, and tell us whether even an English Go- 
vernment—though, unlike the military empire, it is really and 
traditionally disposed in itself to peace—would not be im- 


pelled, by an almost irresistible necessity, towards the gulf 


of war. The army of the Roman Emperors was, like our 


own, dispersed over the frontiers of the empire, and con- 
stantly engaged in active service against the bordering 
nations. The great standing army of Austria is occupied 
in keeping down her provinces. That of Russia has been 
hitherto occupied in advancing her dominion in the East. 
The enormous standing army of France, collected in a mass 
round the seat of government, without any active occupa- 
tion, and with everything that can be imagined to stimulate 
its military: passions, is a danger a new and pecu- 
liar in the annals of the world. No approach to such a 
state of things has ever occurred before without involving 
mankind in war. 

But it may be said, soothe the French nation, and nego- 
tiate the reduction of thearmy. We have no objection to 


, soothing the French nation by any means consistent with 


honour. We cordially desire on every account that the 


bearing of our Government should he respectful, while it is © 


firm, towards France. We do not forget, that for the pre- 
sent temper of the French nation the attacks of the Coali- 
tion on French inde 


know, too, that constitutional England has a small party of 
sincere friends in France, whose hands we ought to 
strengthen as far as possible by our demeanour towards 
their nation. But as to soothing France into the reduction 
of her armaments, you might as well attempt to soothe the 
Roman Catholic Church into abolishing the Mass. Every 
nation, after all, must have a religion. The religion of 
France .is military ambition. Naporzon I. is, literally, 
her divinity. Her Holy Sepulchre is the tomb in the 
Invalides... Her Gethsemane is St. Helena. The Gospel of 
her sons is the Consulate and the Empire. Her other 


pendence are partly to blame, and that 
England is not guiltless of the attacks of the Coalition. We 
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religion was effectually uprooted by VoxrarrE; and no 
serious conviction has yet taken its place with the mass of 
the people, though individuals bounce to and fro with senti- 
mental violence, now to the extreme of seepticism, now to 
the extreme of Rome. Political effort has sunk in despair. 
Social effort has almost shared the same fate, partly through 
the disgust and exhaustion caused by communistic follies, 
partly through the action of a government which deprives 
the people of social interest by seizing all social duties, from 
education downwards, into its own despotic hands. One 
interest, one aspiration alone remains—one aim for the chi- 
valry, one outlet for the energy, one balm for the wounded 
self-respect of France. The military spirit it was that over- 
threw Louis Puiirre. He might have been as arbitrary, 
as corrupt as the present Empire, with impunity—nay, per- 
haps with praise, His inexpiable crime was peace. He 
found a temporary vent in Algeria for the pent-up force 
which shook his throne. He fortified Paris against an imagi- 
nary foe. With less wisdom he pandered to the demon by 
translating the body of Napotzon to the Invalides. His 
palliatives were exhausted, and he fell—the true friend of 
peace, though not in other respects the noblest of kings. Fora 
moment, the communism of the Parisian mob seemed to 
triumph. Then the true victor appeared upon the scene. 
Then, before the announcement of peace had died upon the 
Emperor’s lips, we had first the Russian, and next the 
Austrian war. France has again organized herself for the 
indulgence of her master passion. She has so organized her- 
self, so sacrificed every source of dignity and happiness to one, 
that for her not to be terrible is to be contemptible, and 
nothing but victory can save her from self-reproach. This 
state of things will in the end pass away. Those who care- 
fully watch French literature may perceive amidst the tor- 
rent of libidinous trash and sanguinary gasconade the faint 
revival of a better spirit, destined, perhaps, one day to recal the 
heart of the nation to higher things. Commercial interests 
will grow, though their influence over a military nation is 
wildly exaggerated by our cotton-spinners, and the hand of 
commerce has now lost the power which it under the 
Parliamentary Monarchy of thrusting back into the scabbard 
the half-drawn sword. A viler, but still surer agency is work- 
ing, through the very instrument of French ambition, for the 
punishment of France and the salvation of her destined 
victims by undermining the physical energy of the nation. The 
ruthless conscription, condemning the youth of France to the 
license of a garrison town, taints the source of life; and the 
deerease of the population and the reduction of the regula- 
tion height for conscripts mark, as certainly as the advancing 
shadow on the dial, the slowly approaching hour of deli- 
verance to mankind. But, in the meantime, the danger is 
great, and, not only great, hut deep-seated. It existed before 
Louis Napoxzon, it is independent of him and it will 
survive him. Let those who have England in their trust 
forget, in the presence of this danger, everything but the 
duty of guarding her well. 


THE REFORM BILL, 


R. MASSEY’S intended motion for referring the 

Reform Bill to a Select Committee is only one among 
a long series of similar amendments proposed, for the most 
part, by nominal supporters of the Government. As a 
general rule, it may be said that the adoption of the different 
changes would improve a measure with which they are incon- 
sistent in tendency and in purpose. Reformers who have 
pledged themselves at the hustings to comply with a demand 
which was ostensibly popular, now wish to reconcile their 
personal consistency with a sincere regard for the welfare of 
the country. The conviction that the Bill is mischievous, 
although all but unanimously entertained, is combined with 
an impression that it will be impossible to resist the second 
reading. It will probably be found, in the course of the 
debates, that it is not less impracticable to alter the character 
of the measure for the better. The vituperation which is 
heaped from all quarters on Lord Jon RusseExt, although 
naturally provoked by what the Duke of AreyLu calls 
“his personal indiscretion in 1852,” is by no means ap- 
plicable to his conduct during the present session. The 
Reform Bill redeems, with the most accurate fidelity, the 
pledge which his present critics, for their own purposes, 
accepted when it was tendered, under the influence of 
obvious motives, at the beginning of last summer. The 
author of the factitious Reform agitation cannot fairly be 


accused of misunderstanding his own position or of misin- 


terpreting the ostensible demands of his followers. It was 
distinctly understood on both sides that the constituencies 
were to be deteriorated, and that no counterbalancing securi- 
ties were to be provided for the protection of inte}ligenge, of 
honesty, and of freedom. The Bill of 1854 proved that Lord 
Joun Russe.t himself was not unwilling to provide some 
check on the uncontrolled predominance of a numerical 
majority, but after the failure of his proposal, he seems to 
have understood, hetter than the mere pedants and theorists 


of Reform, that the representative system could only be- 


modified in a democratic direction. A patriotic statesman 
would perhaps rather have sacrificed his own prejudices and 
ambitious views than have persevered in an agitation which 
it was evidently impossible to direct in accordance with 
his own principles ; yet, if the cry of Reform had beet 
abandoned, wo or three different Administrations might 
have survived without including Lord Joun RusseLt among 
their leaders. Having preferred a different course, the mover 
of the present Bill is scarcely open to legitimate censure 
from his friends or from his Parliamentary opponents. His 
colleagues are, like himself, responsible for the measure, 
and the majority which they represent was sent to the House 
of Commons not to preserve or to improve the Constitution, 
but to assure the supremacy of so-called public opinion 
over the undoubting conclusions of private belief. 

The most remarkable peculiarity in Mr. Massry’s motion 
consists in the circumstance that it is placed on the notice 
paper by the Chairman of Committees. The office, although 
it is unconnected with the Executive Government, is always 
given by the Minister of the day to one of his professed 
partisans. Mr. Massey, who had been an Under-Secretary 
of State in Lord Paumerston’s former Administration, was 
provided for by the well-paid office of Chairman, and it was 
as a professed adherent of the Ministerial leader that he was 
returned for the considerable borough of Salford. A motion 
which tends to defeat the principal measure of the session 
might possibly, under other circumstances, not have been 
unwelcome either to Lord Patmerston himself or to the 
majority of his colleagues ; but the Ministers are now collec- 
tively and individually pledged to the scheme which has 
been forced upon them as the condition of an indispensable 
alliance. It is not perhaps desirable, and it is certainly 
not customary, that the bonds of party allegiance should 
be altogether disregarded. Mr. Masszy would pro- 
bably have done better if he had been satisfied with 
the credit of the most damaging speech which has yet 
been delivered against the Reform Bill. A reference of 
the question to a Select Committee would be utterly ano- 
malous. A small body of chosen members may be profitably 
employed either in collecting preliminary information or in 
adjusting the details of a complicated measure; but the 
House, by the second reading, will affirm the principle of a 
reduced franchise ; and no Select Committee could recom- 
mend the reversal of a decision which will have been given 
deliberately, if not prudently or honestly. The disfranchise- 
ment and eufranchisement of the constituencies which are to 
be either created or docked of a part of their representation, 
will be defended on the strength of statistical statements 
which will probably not be open to question. Chelsea and 
Kensington will’ assuredly make up a populous borough, 
although they may not furnish an enlightened constituency. 
The considerations which ought chiefly to influence the framers 
of a new representative system are precisely those which 
cannot be given in evidence. 

It is not surprising that the mob government to which 
modern Reformers desire to approximate is at present some- 
what out of fashion. Projects for lowering the franchise 
are generally defended by arguments which might be not less 
fitly advanced in favour of universal suffrage, and all but 
the blindest Liberals are convinced by recent experience 
that the dispossession of the ruling minority, which legiti- 
mately represents a nation, involves the sacrifice of freedom 
and of dignity, even when there is no immediate question of 
independence. The despotic Government of France havi 
long employed universal suffrage as its slave, has now, as if 
for the edification of Europe, made its Helot drunk. It seems 
that nothing is easier than to make a whole population vote 
itself into servitude by the Ballot, while all the intelligence of 
the country looks on in silent and indignant regret. To do 
justice to a nation trained in a different school, it must be 
admitted that neither the ballot nor universal suffrage would 
degrade the lowest English rabble into u servile horde of 
Continental loyalists; yet it is necessary to remember that 


the secular rights of the only free country in Europe have _ 
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neither been won nor administered by 6/. householders. The 
only prominent demagogue of the present day is equally sin- 
gular in his hearty support of the Bill and in his undis- 
guised preference of Imperial institutions to the freedom 


-which he rightly associates with a diversity of classes and of 


political rights. In this respect Mr. Bricut has done good 
service as an authentic interpreter of contemporary history. 
Mr. Giapstove has also contributed his share to the general 
reaction against democratic change. The financial schemes 
which are to throw all taxation on the few are unavoidably 
contrasted with the Reform Bills which confer a pelitical 
monopoly on the many. Mr. Bricut exults in the thought 
that the country will be henceforth crippled in its time of 
need, unless the burden of national defence is imposed exelu- 
sively on the owners of property; and it is by no means 
clear that he has not succeeded in divining the central idea 
of the Budget. A Chancellor of the Exchequer who professes 
to punish the taxpayer as well as to mulct him will scarcely 
reconcile the upper and middle classes to the final divorce of 
taxation from representation. With so many lessons before 
them, the former advocates of change are rapidly repenting 
of their vague professions, at a time when it may be too late 
to stop short of the precipice. Mr. Bernat Osporyeg, not 
the most sensitive of politicians, represented the general 
opinion of his class and party when he surprised his consti- 
tuents by a denunciation of the Reform Bill and by a caleu- 
lated forgetfulness of the Ballot. The members of the Liberal 
party are beginning to discover that, under a more democratic 
Constitution, they may not improbably find themselves super- 
seded and ostracised. It is remarkable that no periodical 
which is addressed to educated readers can maintain the 
democratic doctrines with which many of them originally 
started. With the exception of articles in two or three 
party newspapers, not a single reasoned essay has been 
published in answer to the innumerable attacks which have 
been directed against the Reform Bill. 
Lord Grey’s Committee in the House of Lords would of 
course have been opposed by the Ministers, if there had been 
any chance of their obtaining a majority. Although it is 
the professed object of the mover to obtain additional in- 
formation, his speech, expressing the almost universal opinion 
of both Houses, was avowedly directed against the principle 
of the measure. If constituencies are already too large and 
too poor, it is superfluous to ask how much larger and how 
much poorer they will be made by any particular change. It 
would be easy to show that a rejection of the Bill, founded 
on an express allegation that the working classes were unfit 
to exercise the franchise, would be the most irritating form 
of challenge to the professed supporters of Reform. The 
majority in th§ borough constituencies will not directly 
release their members from the ill-considered pledges which 
they were forced to accept at the last election, Lord Grey 
had an almost unopposed triumph in argument, for the Duke 
of ARGYLL only objected that even universal suffrage and 
the ballot might be unjustly denounced, and that, although 
they formed the main instrament of modern despotism— 


Black was not so black, nor white so very white. 


Lord GranviLe, as if for the purpose of intimating his real 
concurrence with Lord Grey and Lord Dersy, contented 
himself with the personal repartee that the ex-Protectionists 
ought not to object to the dangers which commercial free- 
dom would incur under the supremacy of Trades’ Unions. 
It must also have been satisfactory to Lord Grey to publish 
the history of the Reform Bill of 1832, and to correct the 
well-known delusion under which Lord Jonn Russet 
supposes himself to have carried the great measure, “ which 
“Lord Atruorp conducted through Committee almost 
“ without assistance.” Yet mere dialectic or rhetorical 
success is a secondary object of ambition. Notwith- 
standing the appointment of the Committee, it is not de- 
sirable that the House of Lords should reject the Bill; and 
the Ministers, in a choice of difficulties, will be com- 
pelled to persevere. Individual members of the Cabinet 
can scarcely be too chary of their reasons for bringing 
forward a measure which they must all but unanimously 
disapprove. Even Mr. Giapsroye will do well to resist the 
temptation of balancing, in the form of an apology, some 
gigantic paradox on some infinitesimal basis. A few jokes 
and personalities from Lord Patmerston, and a laboured 
reply from Lord Joun Russe x1, will sufficiently inaugurate 
a second reading which is not even to be encumbered with 
a party division. When the House is once pledged to the 
Bill, it will be comparatively easy to show that any really 


beneficial ameudment would be incompatible with a deliberate 
and irrevocable decision. The argument, though not wholly 
satisfactory, will be more forcible than any of the reasons 
which have been urged in favour of the measure itself; and 
on the whole it seems better to acquiesce in a mischievous 
project than to put up, as at the last general election, the 
Constitution and Government of the country once more to 
auction. 


CARLISM AND CONSTITUTIONALISM IN SPAIN. 


es who know enough of Spain to wish her well are 
rejoicing at her escape from a great danger. General 
OrtEGA was long supposed by his countrymen to be some- 
thing more than half-mad, but the moment he selected for 
heading a Carlist insurrection was far from badly chosen, 
The peril lay neither in the absence of the army nor in the 
unpopularity of O’DonneLt, but in the intensity of the 
religious enthusiasm which has been evoked by the cam- 
paign in Morocco. English Protestants simply disbelieve the 
possibility of a Holy War, and the sham Catholicism of 
France shrugs its shoulders at it in secret; but for all that, 
the Spanish nation is in earnest about it, and has been pro- 
foundly stirred by the undertaking in which it has believed 
itself to be engaged. It has been very generally understood 
in Madrid that the Queen herself recently intermitted her 
pleasures to fall into one of the fiercest of her periodical fits 
of devotion, and all but insisted on dismissing her Ministers 
unless they promised to ship the army for Civita Vecchia on 
its return from Africa, where it was to take the Popg’s 
colours and reconquer the Romagna. It was the natural 
thought of the Carlists to take advantage of such a state of 
feeling. To the mass of Spanish Provincials, Carlism repre- 
sents not so much Absolutism as Catholicism of the old 
Inquisition type, and there are times when a bias towards 
the PrerenpEx is produced simply by an access of fervour 
in the religious sentiment of the nation, never safely left out 
of account at any time, and foolishly outraged occasionally 
by the Constitutional Government. So firm is the association 
between the emotions of religion and the claims of the Carlist 
Princes, that the superstitious bigot who calls himself the 
Kixa-Consort, when under the influence of a more than 
usually severe Director, has been known to beseech his wife, 
with floods of tears, no longer to persevere in the sin of 
keeping the throne from her cousin. The mere excitement, 
therefore, of war with the infidel would probably have 
favourably disposed men’s minds towards the idea of a 
Carlist outbreak, but the chances of success were greatly 
increased by the Peace. A sudden check and chill had been 
given to the enthusiasm of the people, and there was nothing 
chimerical in expecting that the Paerenpes might be looked 
upon as _a Prince destined to continue the holy work which 
the neglectful Queen was abandoning. But these calcula- 
tions, though far from irrational in themselves, were disap- 
pointed by the unlooked-for loyalty of Onrsca’s brigade—a 
loyalty which itself indicates how greatly “things of Spain” 
have altered during the last six ) ears, 

There is no doubt that much of the political improvement 
visible in Spain is attributable to the influence of O’DonneuL. 
His earlier career, indeed, was commonplace enough, and 
differed in little but the good luck which attended it from 
that of the unhappy Ortega. O'DonNELL was merely one 
general like the rest who staked his life against power, 
and won. ‘The fortunate turn which his later life is 
taking is the consequence of his rejection by both the 
old Spanish parties. A  Moderado originally, he allied 
himself with the Progresistas to destroy the ascendancy of 
the Moderados, and in a very short time afterwards he threw 
himself on the conservatism of the country to drive the Pro- 
gresistas from power. Both parties hated him as Spanish’ 
partisans can hate—the Progresistas for his assumed treachery 
to Espartero, the Moderados for his armed revolt against 
Sarrorius, SatamManca, and the rest of the stock-jobbing 
dependents of Curistixa. When Queen Isapena, after 
availing herself of his assistance to get rid of Esparteno, dis- 
missed him in his turn to make way for Narvarz, O’ DonnELL 
seemed equally proscribed by both sides ; but, fortunately for 
his country, instead of waiting till one or other of them should 
make overtures to him, he tuok the course of attempting to 
do without both. He formed a new political confederacy 
called the Union Liberal, which still governs Spain, and 
from whose appearance on the theatre of affairs the new pro- 
sperity of the Peninsula assurediy dates. It is & sort of 
coalition, but must be understood as being, unlike other 
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coalitions, a union, not of leaders, but of the buik of the 
parties whom they used to lead. The usefulness of this | 
alliance consists, in fact, in its exclusion of the more promi- | 
nent members of the old factions, and in its replacing them by | 
newer and younger men. The old Moderado and Progresista 
parties were in truth effete for any purpose of good. At 
the first establishment of Constitutional Government, 
they had respectively represented French and English 
influence in the councils of Queen Curistiva, who was 
supposed to listen to Louis Puiirpe when she had 
Moderado Ministers, and to Lord Patmerston when 
she had a Cabinet of Progresistas. But the diplomatic 
antagonism of France and England at Madrid came to an 
end with the events of 1848. Since that year, the old Spanish 
party divisions have been virtually unmeaning, though the 
statesmen whom they kept apart, as is usually the case under 
such circumstances, hate each other all the worse for the 
absence of substantial food for controversy. The Union 
Liberal, therefore, discards the distinctive opinions both of 
Moderados and Progresistas. It consists of the great majo- 
rity of both parties, omitting the men whose prominence in 
bygone conflicts renders it impossible that they should be 
sincerely reconciled to each other or to any common policy. 
And this it is which explains the seemingly curious circum- 
stance that, though O’ Donne is evidently all-powerful both 
in the Chambers and in the country, he nevertheless has for 
his Parliamentary opponents almost the whole of the Spanish 
statesmen who have ut any time been heard of by the rest of 
Europe. The very essence of the arrangement which he has | 
effected is to set aside these not very respectable celebrities. 

Doubtless the Union Liberal is destined to break up 
some day, and to give birth in its dissolution to new forms 
of party. For the present, however, it seems to be sus- 
tained by all the activity and intelligence of Spain. Ortrca’s 
success, we will not say in overthrowing the Constitutional 
Government, but in recommencing the Civil War, would 
have been as heavy a calamity as has ever befallen the | 
Spanish nation, if only because it must have interrupted the 
experiment of constitutionalism. For the Union Liberal, 
though it maintains in power a General whose fortunes began 
in a successful revolt, is assuredly a most important security 
against the recurrence of military revolutions. For the first 
time since Ferpinanp’s death, a powerful party has been 
formed which has no basis except common interest in the 
prosperity of the nation ; and as political struggles for the 
future will be carried on about points of policy instead of 
petty personal interests and meaningless watchwords, the 
sphere of individual influence will be greatly contracted, 
and, by consequence, the chances of a military conspirator 
will be considerably lessened. The extinction of pronwn- 
ciamientos, if accomplished by the Union Liberal, would 
be the greatest of its achievements, and time alone 
can show whether it will be equal to so grand a 
triumph. In lesser things, however, its beneficial influence 
has made itself felt already. Adopting from the Progresistas 
their policy of releasing ecclesiastical estates from the fetters 
of mortmaiu, and from the Moderados their unwillingness 
to quarrel openly with the Holy See, the party in power 
has been able to effect a concordat with the Popr, under 
which the lands of the Church will be bronght into the 
market with no danger of provincial capitalists believing 
that their souls would be endangered by a purchase. And 
it has enjoyed similar advantages in its settlement of the 
Spanish railways. The Moderados saw that the country 
was starved for want of a railway system, but their jobbery 
was so atrocious that every one of their railway concessious 
was believed to be a fraud on the public. The Progresistas 
were so indignant at Moderado corruption that they almost 
doubted whether railroads could be made without serious 
injury to public morals. It was reserved for O’DonNELL’s 
Cabinet and following to grant as many railway concessions 
as ever were projected by Sarrortus and SALAMANCA, with 
no more suspicion of their purity than would have rested on 
Espartero himself. 


ITALY AND SAVOY. 


HE first vote of the North Italian Parliament, although 
compulsory and painful, is not necessarily of evil omen. 
There is no training for politicians but the practical expe- 
rience of difficulty and necessity, and the dismemberment of 
the ancient Monarchy under the irresistible pressure of a 
formidable neighbour may teach those who regret, and almost 
resent, their own compliance, more than one salutary lesson. 


Mr. Bricut, with unwonted sagacity, pointed out the only 
redeeming element in the annexation of Savoy, when he 
suggested that it was better that Italy should pay off the 
debt of gratitude to France than that an undefined encum- 
brance should continue to hamper the natioual independence. 
Savoy and Nice have effectually cancelled the obligations of 
Magenta and Solferino, and every honest Italian understands 
that the territory which has been secured for freedom can 
only be maintained by constant vigilance against alien force 
and fraud. Notwithstanding the disadvantage of exposed 
frontiers, and the relative inferiority of force, no power can 
subdue a State with eleven or twelve millions of inhabitants, 
if it is seriously resolved never to submit. With a fifth 
part of the population, and without any standing army, 
Switzerland feels herself impregnable. In a defensive war, 
Northern Italy ought, for one or two campaigns, to bring 
three or four hundred thousand men, if necessary, into the 
field. If future events bring over the Neapolitan forces to 
the defence of the national cause, Italy will be stronger than 
Spain, and perhaps even than Prussia. In the meantime, it 
is of the utmost importance to defend against immediate 
dangers the independence which has been so painfully 
achieved. 

The military force at the disposal of the Pore has lately 
acquired an importance which could scarcely have been an- 
ticipated. The army itself is at present small in numbers, 
heterogeneous in composition, and perhaps not altogether 
trustworthy ; but the General who hus assumed the com- 
mand, in addition to his ability and reputation, possesses 
the formidable quality of French nationality, and holds his 
post with Imperial sanction, The appointment of Lamo- 
RICIERE is almost the only recent act of the Papal Govern- 
ment which displays either vigour or sagacity. The General 
himself is said to have become a religious enthusiast, and he 
perhaps believes, to a certain extent, in the inflated proposi- 
tions which give so curious a character to his orders of the 
day. It is not impossible that he may be enabled to collect 
a powerful body of mercenaries under a flag which has for 
the moment ceased to be ridiculous. The Duke of Mopena 
must soon disband the regiments which have no longer a 
country or a government to defend, and the importation of 
Austrian recruits from Ancona may be carried on with 
additional vigour. If Lamoriciére is followed by any con- 
siderable number of French officers, the Papal Government 
will have every inducement for precipitating hostilities with 
the provinces which have lately been detached. An army so 
composed would, in popular estimation, be almost as much 
identified with the sympathies of France as if it were 
serving under the Imperial eagles ; and even if the French 
garrison of Rome were withdrawn, Lamorici®Ke would 
always be able, after a reverse, to count on support, and 
to hope for unlimited reinforcements. Perhaps the best 
security against any imprudent activity on the part of the 
Holy See is to be found in the jealousy with which the 
Emperor must regard a general who is professedly disaffected 
to his Government. It is not perhaps to be regretted that 
the probability of insurrection in the Roman provinces is for 
the present diminished. King Vicror EmmanvEt has diffi- 
culties enough on his hands without any fresh collision with 
the doctrines of international law ; and if the struggle in Sicily 
proceeds, he will be soon enough called upon for a decision 
which cannot fail to be attended with difficulty. 

The official assertions that the revolt in the island is 
already suppressed are certainly not altogether true ; and it is 
possible that they may be the reverse of the truth. In the 
scanty accounts of the contest which have been published, 
there is perhaps nothing more significant than the part 
which some of the religious orders are said to have taken. 
If monks have been killed fichting on the popular side, or 
executed by court martial, there can be little remaining 
doubt of the national character of the insurrection. 
The ultimate success of the resistance will probably be 
determined by the conduct of the Sicilian regiments in the 
army. The troops from the island have always de- 
spised their fellow-subjects beyond the Faro, and it is 
probable that they will sympathize with their countrymen 
in opposition to the Neapolitan forces, if the struggle 
is prolonged. It will not be safe to withdraw the greater 
part of the army from the Continental provinces. Naples has 
more than once followed, after a certain interval, the example 
of the less patient population of Sicily. As if to point out 
the connexion between the movement at Palermo and 
Messina and the disaffection which prevails at home, the 
Government has ordered the arrest of any person who even 
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commits the crime of inquiring for news from Sicily. Any re- 
volution in Southern Italy, unless the Kine were, in imitation 
of his father, to comply at once with the popular de- 
mands, would almost necessarily be followed by an offer 
of the crown to the King of Sarpin1a, or to some member 
of his house. The immediate collision with the dynastic de- 
signs of France which must necessarily ensue would tax to 
the utmost the courage and discretion which have only been 
sufficient to purchase at a heavy cost the independence of 
Northern Italy. The annexation to England, which is 
said on doubtful authority to have been demanded by the 
Sicilian insurgents, is still more impossible than it would 
have been foundin 1815. Even if all other obstacles were 
removed, England has enough to do at home and abroad, 
without undertaking the government of two or three mil- 
lions of Catholic Italians. An English Commissioner would 
perhaps not even be able to manipulate the newfangled 
machine of universal suffrage which has been so success- 
fully employed in cutting the knots of international law. 

The farce of voting has nearly been completed in Savoy 
and Nice, and it is only surprising that the French agents 
should not have given colour to their proceedings by 
making the minority somewhat more respectable in 
numbers. The superfluous adoption of the form is pro- 
bably intended to serve as a precedent for the future 
reclamation of Belgium or Rhenish Bavaria, and in 
the first instance for the appropriation of a smaller terri- 
tory. Geneva, henceforth all but separated from the rest of 
the Swiss Confederation, has long sunk, through the operation 
of universal suffrage, under the practical dictatorship of a 
demagogue, who might possibly be open to temptation. The 
working population of the city, immigrating in a great 
measure from the neighbouring provinces of Savoy, will 
henceforth be subjects of France, and nothing will be easier 
than to give away the ancient liberty of the Republic by a 
popular vote. It isto be regretted that the more legitimate 
aggrandizement of Piedmont in Italy was, under French 
dictation, effected at last by the unnatural process of a 
nominal appeal to the multitude. The boundaries of 
States are less liable to disturbance when territorial rights 
depend on ancient possession, or even on conquest. 

It appears, from Lord Jonny Rvussext’s answer to Mr. 
Horsmay, that a Conference of the Great Powers will, after 
all, assemble to ratify the seizure of Savoy by regulating the 
condition of the neutralized provinces. The French Govern. 
ment hanghtily announces a determination to complete the 
annexation before the discussion of any ostensible security 
for the independence and neutrality of Switzerland. As it 
is impossible that any substitute should be offered for the 
existing treaties, it would probably have been prudent to 
abstain from a negotiation which must assume the fact of 
the spoliation. Itis desirable that the unprofitable discussion 
of the subject should at last be discontinued.» Lord Jonn 
RusskE11’s declaration satisfied the public susceptibility, and, 
in default of active interference, it is more dignitied to 
abstain from repeated and angry protests. Mr. Horsman 
speaks only too fully and too justly, for it is one of the in- 
conveniences of true statements that they cannot be contra- 
dicted or retracted. Nor is it desirable to convey to the 
French nation the wholly erroneous impression that England 
is only deterred by fear or impotence from giving effect to 
the indignation so forcibly expressed by Parliamentary 
orators. Notwithstanding the distinction which Mr. Hors- 
MAN draws between Savoy and Switzerland, the Government 
would have been highly culpable if it had urged the Swiss 
to offer an armed resistance. Hereafter the Continent may 
perhaps awake to the impending danger, but it would be 
useless to place isolated impediments in the way of French 
ambition, and the formation of a coalition would at present 
be not only undesirable, but also impossible. 


THE SUMMONS TO PARLIAMENT. 
Wwe really believe that the language addressed to the 


House of Commons by the men who are calling on it 
to abdicate its place in the Constitution is without a parallel 
in the history of human nature. The most monomaniacal 
zealot of Parliamentary Reform would admit that there is 
no external compulsion to force it on the Legislature. The 
agitation of the Publicans against the Budget, or of the 
Dissenters against Church-rates, furnishes us with a standard 
of the milder sort of popular movements, and the stir for 
Reform is no more to be compared with either of these than 
a rainspout is to be compared with Niagara. The House 


of Commons is conscious of no pressure except that which 
arises from the complex influence of Lord Joun RvusseEt1’s 
pledges and Mr. Disraertt’s counter-promises ; and even 
this, if it were once to rouse itself, it might shake off as a 
man shakes off a grotesque nightmare.- Now, under such 
circumstances, what sort of appeal should we expect from a 
political theorist who called upon the Legislature to recast its 
composition? Surely, one couched at least in the language 
of common civility. Weshould look for persuasion—almost 
for cajolery. The thing is entirely inthe hands of the House 
of Commons to do or not to do, and it would seem yee 
for anybody to attempt to win from it the greatest of 
sacrifices except by plausible appeals to its patriotism, to its 
justice, to its sense of duty and fairness. Nevertheless, the 
course taken by the Reform agitator is the reverse of this. 
The fox who wants our crow to drop his slice of cheese does 
not condescend to compliments. Instead of praising his 
friend’s voice, he abuses his black coat, tells him he always 
was a robber and a feeder on carrion, and informs him dis- 
tinctly that there are multitudes of smaller fowl who have a 
better right than he to the food he is impudently devouring. 
Will the crow really succumb to this reviling? Is it really 
true that Parliament intends to acquiesce in the accusation 
that it is the creature of a clique, that it has usurped the 
poor man’s rights, that its legislation has been mean and 
cruel, that it isa fraudulent trustee of the public money, 
that it wages war to provide military pay for its relations, 
and that it ratifies treaties with a curse at the advantages 
they are likely to produce? Has conscience so made a coward 
of it that it gives itself up at once as a gone ‘coon, and de- 
scends from its perch at the mere sight of one solitary rifle? 
The House of Commons ought to understand that, if it 
obeys Mr. Bricut’s summons, it accepts Mr. Bricut’s 
censures. There is no escape from this consequence. 
Nobody wants it to reform itself but Mr. Bricut, and the 
issue therefore is between him and the body which he has so 
bitterly vituperated. The controversy in 1831 and 1832 
took exactly the same form, though the disputants were 
different. On one side was the nation, terribly incensed 
against a Parliament recruited from the close boroughs—on 
the other was the House of Commons as then constituted. 
The House of Commons reformed itself, and Sir Jonn WALsH 
himself, however strenuously he might deny the offences 
imputed to it, would readily acknowledge that the effect of 
the course taken by the House was to admit the counts of 
the popular indictment. Just so, the existing House, if it 
passes the Representation of the People Bill in spite of its 


own dislike and the indifference of the nation, gives a formal - 


subscription to the catalogue of its crimes which was re- 
hearsed at Rochdale, read at Birmingham, and repeated at 
Manchester. Nay, not only does it allow these general 
charges of corruption, cruelty, and selfishness, but it allows 
that it wasin the wrong wherever its maiority has differed from 
its sole assailant. If this Bill passes, the Crimean war 
was a sin, the defences of the country are a guilty folly, 
the Volunteer levy is a humbug, distrust of the Emperor 
of the Frencu is a criminal and interested affectation, and 
Lord PatmersTon ought to lose his head. This may look 
like exaggeration, but what other conclusion can possibly 
be drawn? One understands a legislative body thinking 
reform expedient on grounds of its own, but then it does 
not discredit a project of reform by a long series of derisive 
adjournments. One comprehends a Parliamentary assembly 
hurrying away before a mob, or humbly retreating before 
the majestic summons of an offended people; but at pre- 
sent the London mob is entirely occupied with baiting a 
foolish parson in Whitechapel, and as for the people of 
England, an outraged people does not adopt the precaution 


of taking out tickets before it exhales its indignation in a — 


moderately-sized apartment at Manchester. If, then, there 
be no mob to riot, no nation to complain, no internal con- 
viction to work, we must necessarily seek the motive of the 
abdication which seems to be impending in the only counsels 
which make themselves heard in its advocacy. It is more 
philosophical to assame that the House of Commons believes 
Mr. Bricurt to be right than to suppose that it acts without 
a reason, and indeed in the teeth of what is visibly its true 
inclination. 

We say again that the House of Commons need but make 
a single effort to shake itself free from the impression that it 
is under some strange and inexplicable obligation to revolu- 
tionize itself. It knows the common signs of the times, 
When the publicans petition, it can tell that pressure is 
nigh. Why is it that it cannot perceive as well in the noise 
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of Mr. Brien as in the silence of the country that Reform | 


is viewed with an indifference which would be soon converted 
into terror and distress if it were thought possible that 
Parliament could belie the proofs which it has given of its 
genuine opinion? Why is it that it cannot look straight 
into the face of this mob-orator without a mob, this Dema- 
gogue without a Demos, who passes off for the voice of 
a nation the scream of one seurrilous.and scolding tongue ! 
Let it be recollected that, though his speeches come to us 
with the outward signs of oratorical success, they are never 
delivered in any part of England beyond the limits of two 
particular counties—they are never addressed to any meeting 
which is not packed by tickets—and they owe their effective- 
ness almost exclusively to the belief of the political world 
that they are in fact effective. Nos hunce facimus Deum. 
We ourselves make Mr. Bricur a leader of the people 
by treating him as if he had a people to lead. We send 
him down to Birmingham and Manchester with a 
metropolitan reputation ; the provincial shopkeepers take 
out tickets to hear the man whom the London Parliament 
is so afraid of ; and London then looks with still greater 
respect on the speaker whom the provincial ticket-holders 
have listened to for two or three hours. If it could even be 
shown that Mr. Bricur had ever conducted a popular move- 
ment to a triumphant consummation, and so might be sup- 
posed to be endowed with the instinct of success, there might 
be reason for fearing him even when he demands what 
nobody wishes in the name of everybody. But he has, in 
fact, been at least as remarkable for his miscarriages as for 
his successes. No contemporary politician has shown such 
incapacity for understanding, mitigating, or directing a 
vigorous popular sentiment as was displayed by Mr. 
Bricut during the Crimean war; and at the present 
moment it is especially worth recollecting that, though 
he must have well known at that time how completely 
he was cut adrift from general opinion, he uniformly 
addressed the petty audiences which still had the patience to 
listen to him with the same arrogance of tone and the same 
disdainful contempt of opposition which now impose on the 
timid and unobservant. It is wonderful that, after that 
passage in his life, he should still be in a position to pass for 
one who follows the subtle symptoms of popular feeling ; 
but no doubt it was the Corn-law agitation which made his 
fortune, and still enables his single voice to sound, in so many 
ears, like the voice of a multitude. In the Corn-law agita- 
tion, however, Mr. Bricur was only the second spokesman. 
Had his bludgeon oratory entirely replaced the simplicity 
and common sense of Mr. Coppen’s addresses, the stability 
of social order would soon have become bound up with the 
maintenance of Protection, and Free-trade would have been 
thrown as far back as was Parliamentary Reform by the in- 
temperance of Burperr and by the brutality of Hunt. Sir 
Rosert Peet was at least as remarkable for his firmness in 
resisting violence as for his amenability to pacific agitations, 
and the man who imprisoned O’ConneLtt would have had 
little to say to Free-trade if the Free-trade movement had 
once degenerated into O’Connellism. 


GOVERNMENT BY CAPRICE. 
Mo Frenchmen pride themselves on being logical. 


When they have once assumed an hypothesis, they 
like to draw out the consequences in the neatest and clearest 
way, and to destroy, with a flood of argument or abuse, 
everything that runs counter to their theory. Compromise 
is odious to them, and they have no seruple or remorse in 
sweeping away all that opposes the triumph of their cause. 
The inconsistencies, therefore, inseparable from all actual 
government are especially annoying to them; and there is 
nothing they find so difficult as to make allowances for the 
shortcomings, or the shifting policy of their rulers. While 
France was free enough to let a certain number of logical 
minds do and say what they pleased, this incapacity to see the 
necessity for compromise was often displayed in a very in- 
convenient form ; and even now, nothing is more vexatious 
to the small body of Frenchmen who dare to criticise the 
Emperor than the feeling of mystery, uncertainty, and con- 
flicting views which his policy awakens. M. Jutes Favre 
has lately given utterance, in a very able speech, to this kind 
of sentiment. In reviewing the history of the Italian war 
he was provoked to bitterness by the thought of the twist- 
ing and shilly-shally course France had taken. The Emprror 
liad announced to the world a logical programme, neat, 


coherent, and complete. The Austrians were to be driven 
out of Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic. This programme 
he very illogically abandoned, and threw away, from mere 
caprice, the success that was in his grasp. It goes to the 
heart of an honest Frenchman that the Austrians should be 
attacked and then spared—the Dukes first bowled off their 
thrones and then promised a restoration—tue Pope defended, 
bullied, courted, and then trampled on. M. Favre seems 
impervious to the pleas of the advocates retained to show 
that whatever Imperial caprice decides on is in itself best 
and wisest—that if the Emperor abandoned the Italians it 
was because he would not waste the precious blood of France, 
and that, if he coquetted with Austria, it was bécause he feared 
to ally himself with the dreadful spirit of revolution. The 
Opposition reply that this may or may not be true, but that 
France is humiliated by this want of consecutive effort, and 
that she onght to insist on a more rigid logic having its way, 
and on limits being placed to the vacillation which drags her 
here and there through the dirt, wherever the fancy of one 
man may choose to carry her. 

In England we are accustomed to compromises and to 
shifts of policy which might be called caprice if they came 
from a single person. One of the great advantages of a free 
Government is, that the acceptance of what is inevitable is 
imposed on the whole nation, and, being taken as a common 
misfortune, does not leave the irritation which cannot fail 
to accompany it when it wears the shape of an exhibition 
of individual caprice. We could find parallels in our 
history to the Emprror’s preferring peace to attacking 
the Quadrilateral after the most magnificent programme 
of war had been issued. Of some instances of parallel 
conduct England has considerable reason to feel ashamed ; 
but at other times she has only acted as she was obliged, 
and the world has pardoned her as readily as she has 
pardoned herself. The French are much less naturally 
inclined to pardon their Government; and not only have 
they to overcome their repulsion to half-measures, and to 
forgive hesitation when perhaps persistence would really 
be a mistake, but under the present Emperor they have to 
put up with the possibility that at any moment the nation 
may be sacrificed to the interests of one man. The exist- 
ing Government is essentially a Government of dodges. 
Everything that is said or done has some little purpose, 
and deep art is suspected even where it does not exist. The 
political wheel is kept rolling just as the machinery of a 
conspiracy is kept at work. There is the same subtlety to 
effect obvious ends, the same mystery, the same restless 
endeavour to be always sounding, or gaining over, or 
crushing somebody. The very publication of this speech 
by M. Favre in the Moniteur will be naturally looked 
on as a dodge. The first thought that suggests 
itself is that there must be some hidden reason for 
letting all France know, through the official organ, that the 
policy of the Emperor had been pronounced inconsistent 
and vacillating. It may have been that the Government 
was pleased to display its strength, and to prove how little 
speakers and newspapers could do to harm it. But it may 
also have been because the Emperor wishes to familiarize his 
subjects with the’notion that his Italian policy has not yet 
been carried out, and that he is bound hereafter to intervene 
again. That every act of the Government should in this 
way be a riddle which the public is invited to guess—that 
some mischief is always brewing, and that the will of the Em- 
PEROR begins to shape things to his purpose long before he 
openly declares himself—is imposing to vulgar minds. The 
unreflecting and uncriticising mass only admires the 
more a man who lets the world have no rest, whose 
conduct is a subject of mysterious interest, on whose will 
every one depends, aud the signs of whose activity are to he 
read dimly everywhere. But the higher minds in France 
detest all this. They despise what they think the petty 
arts of a conspirator. They cannot bear that the country 
should be impelled exactly as far as the Emperor likes, and 
suddeuly brought to a stand-still when he chooses. They 
add also their own national and peculiar fondness for the 
logical completion of schemes once announced, to the dislike 
with which they see that vacillation is introduced by asingle 
individual, and the process covered over as far as possible, by 
a series of the pettiest artifices. The peace of Villafranca 
was a great mortification to them, not so much because they 
approved of the war, as because they considered France to 
have been placed in a ridiculous position. 

M. Favre was very anxious that his words should be 


published, and that France should take to heart what he 
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said. It is not unlikely that a disrelish for the caprices of 
an absolute Government tay, in the course of time, have a 
political effect. The French have a strong appetite for 
novelty, and a contempt for rulers who exhibit the sort of 
moderation which consists in throwing aside plans once 
entertained and avowed. If they should suffer under the 
pressure of protracted material adversity, they might gladly 
welcome an opportunity of showing that government by 
eaprice, if it has unfitted them for anything better, has made 
itself hateful to them. They may think as the Parisians thought 
when, in the hour of his need, after the return from Russia, 
Napoteon I. looked to them for help, and they resolved 
that they had had quite enough of sacrificing themselves 
te the selfish ambition of one man. Meanwhile foreigners 
suffer even more than the French from the caprice of the 
Tuileries. The French, at least, have the melancholy satis- 
faction of knowing the worst. But Europe is kept in per- 
tual suspense as she watches the turns of Imperial policy. 
ere was matter for speculation even in the speeches with 
which the Government officials tried to take out the sting 
of M. Favrr’s address. M. Barocue announced that the 
Emperor had only ostensibly, and not really, abandoned his 
Italian programme, and that the Popr’s Government could 
not expect any guarantee from France, as it did not get any 
better. There was enough to frighten the anxious and lend 
hope to the disappointed in these dark sayings, which may 
have meant nothing, and may have meant so much. Perhaps, 
for Englishmen, these riddles are not worth the trouble of 
guessing. We get tired of attending to the caprices of our 
ally, and of estimating the delicate shades of meaning by 
which it is hinted in French despatches and Government 
papers that the relations of the two countries are a little 
warmer or alittle cooler. We had much better take a plain, 
straightforward course, show no fear, act promptly, and avoid 
mixing ourselves up with a policy that we can neither under- 
stand nor control. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE ADMIRALTY ? 


be world has never witnessed anything to compare 
with the stupendous power of resistance possessed by 
the Board of Admiralty. On any subject except the very 
one on which the country feels most strongly, the House 
of Commons can generally make its influence tell upon the 
most self-willed Minister. But one debate after another upon 
the Navy leads to no definite result, except to prove that the 
Admiralty is sheathed in armour more impenetrable than the 
coat-of-mail of a steel-cased frigate. A Whitworth bolt will 
produce some effect on the material resistance of the stoutest 
metal ; but the weapon has yet to be invented which shall 
make any sensible impression on the invulnerable hide of the 
Board of Admiralty. Whatever may have been the com- 
parative merits of this or that naval administrator, the 
system under which the navy is managed is without a friend. 
For years no one has ventured to utter a word in favour of 
the constitution of the Board. Its own members have 
abandoned the task of defence, and no one has said harder 
things of the whole method of Admiralty management than 
Sir Joun PaxinGron, when in office, unless we are to except 
Lord Crarence Pager, when in opposition. Nota session 
passes without some damaging exposure. Gross political 
iobbery is the favourite vice of one period, helpless imbecility 
of another. An era of extravagance in the form of scan- 
dalous waste is balanced by another term of the still more 
fatal kind of extravagance which shows itself as reckless 
Fsgemers. One Commission, which proves that the Board 

not the faintest notion how it is to man its vessels, is 
followed by another which not only demonstrates that the 
cost of a ship of given size is a mere matter of accident or 
eaprice, but elicits, as the only possible answer, the suggestion 
that the cost ascertained from official figures is only apparent, 
and that the returns furnished from the dockyards them- 
selves are so unreliable that neither the Admiralty nor any 
one else can draw any reasonable inferences from them. One 
inference, however, is too obvious to be resisted. If the 
whole supervision of the Board results in nothing but mystifi- 


cation—if money is not only wasted by millions, but thrown’ 


away without the possibility of distinguishing effective from 
useless expenditure—surely the House of Commons has a 
right to call upon the Board of Admiralty either to reform its 
machinery of administration, or, if it is incapable of this, to 
submit to the alternative of a sweeping reform in its own 
constitution. Some such amendment in the accounts and 
estimates as would make the outlay on the navy intelligible, 


if not satisfactory, was in fact demanded and half promised; 
and Lord CLarence Pacet, on Thursday evening, reiterated his 
Opinion as te the necessity of a detailed yearly account, which 
he and his superiors nevertheless persist in withholding. The 
root of the evil was in great measure disclosed by the report 
of the Dockyard Committee, which would itself have been 
enough to shatter any institution less stable than the Admiralty 
from its official foundations. But the Board rises superior 
to all these things. It is perfectly indifferent to the incessant 
fire of Parliamentary assailants ; and without the least em- 
barrassment it repudiates all pledges of amendment, and 
complacently ignores the revelations of a Report which has 
exposed its shortcomings without, so far as appears, exciting 
the least compunction or stimulating a single reform. 

The inevitable consequence of the sturdy resistance of the 
Board is to make the successive attempts to bring it to terms 
and conditions more and more desultory and ineffectual. Of 
all the debates that have taken place on the subject, the dis- 
cussion, or conversation, or interpellation, whatever it is to be 
called, of Monday evening was the most purposcless. Shots 
of all kinds were fired by members of all parties against a 
score of weak points in the Admiralty arrangements. 
Suggestions, many of them very much to the purpose, 
were made on all sorts of subjects, from retired 
post captains to English oak. A perfect storm of 
questions was directed against Lord Ciarence Pacer, and 
the end was that the votes were taken before a word of ex- 
planation was given, and Sir C. Naprer and Mr. Hey ey, 
Mr. Lixpsay and Admiral Seymour were denied even the 
slight gratification of hearing their complaints met by un- 
substantial promises of feture amendment. Except for the 
sake of extorting an official answer, it was to no purpose to 
dwell tpon the condition of our navy. It was already 
tolerably well known to ail who had looked into the Report 
on the Dockyards and glanced at Admiral Marrty’s pam- 
phlet, that there were a multitude of defects to be made good. 
It was notorious that the effective part of the Coast Guard 
Reserve was not much more than a third of the amount 
which appeared in the estimates, and that the new Volunteer 
scheme, advantageous as its offers are to the seamen, had 
been so mismanaged in trifling details as to repel those whom 
it was most desired to attract. The fact that, after all our 
expenditure, the store of timber on hand is insufficient for 
two years’ consumption, stood uncontradicted in an official 
Report, and the effect of using unseasoned wood had made 
itself palpable to all by the constant repairs which the 
recently-built ships begin to require from the date of 
their first commission. The unsatisfactory discipline 
of the Channel fleet had become patent in repeated 
acts of mutiny, and the probable decline in the pro- 
duction of the dockyards had been foreshadowed by the 
wholesale dismissal of shipwrights from Wovulwich, Chatham, 
and other yards. No debate was needed to mike the public 
familiar with these and a number of other matters not more 
encouraging. ‘The sole end to be served by returning 
once more to the attack was to draw from the Admiralty 
some recognition of notorious facts, and, if possible, to urge 
it to some sort of amendment. The upshot was ludicrous. 
The representative of the Admiralty quietly received the 
enemy’s fire and reserved all his eloquence for a single 
broadside*in return, which he kept back so long that the 
forms of the House were successfully appealed to to silence 
the member whom almost everybody wished to hear. To 
do Lord Ciarence Pacer justice, he appears to have 
desired to meet his opponents fairly ; but the good gefiius 
which overrules mundane affairs for the good and safety of 
the Admiralty preserved him from the impossible task of 
vindicating a department which always fares best when it 
trusts to passive rather than to active resistance. ‘The 
attempt which he has since made to answer some of the 
charges against the Admiralty has only strengthened the 
case against it, and proved that silence would have been the 
less damaging course. We do not pretend to fathom 
the motives which induced Sir H. Wittotensy and 
Lord Lovainet to stickle for a point of order which 
defeated the wishes of the whole House; nor can we 
say why Lord Patmerston’s persuasion failed to soften 
the rigid severity of the Chairman's ruling. But the result 
was that, by some mysterious influence, Lord CLARENCE 
was sheltered from an encounter in which there was little 
hope of victory, just as ancient heroes used to escape their 
foes under the cloudy skirts of some protecting goddess. It, 
is part of the luck which belongs to the Admiralty to survive 
the most dainaginy debate, and it névet slipped out of a 
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difficult position more neatly than on Monday night. Like 
the Champion of England, it took its punishment and 
slipped down easily, ready to come up smiling for the next 
encounter. 

But it is beginning to be very clear that this perpetual 
practice of fencing with its duties.and responsibilities must 
at last bring the Admiralty to its merited fate. It is idle to 
go on hoping for any substantial reform from within. A 
thousand symptoms of maladministration show themselves 
in subordinate departments, but the real disease is at the 
heart of the organization. The Board of Admiralty has 
been tried with a great variety of crews and helmsmen. 
They have not all been inefficient, but one and all have 
failed to get the lubberly old vessel into working trim. 
You might as well send an admiral to sea in a washing tub 
as set the ablest of administrators to get the Admiralty 
fairly under way. Impassive, without life or motion of its 
own, it drifts along helpless before the tide of circumstances 
on to rocks, shoals, and breakers—doing no good thing of its 
own devices, and not even conferring on the country the 
one benefit in its power, by quietly going to pieces and 
leaving the materials ready for the construction of a new 
organization. 

The most disheartening circumstance on which navy 
reformers can dwell is the undoubted zeal and ability 
which have been absorbed and lost when cast into the 
Admiralty Board. The machine has broken down in all 
hands alike. If more work has been done under public 
pressure at one time than at another, it has only been 
achieved by a disproportionate increase in the customary 
amount of waste. No one time can be pointed out when 
the Admiralty ever deserved to be called efficient, nor does 
it show any apparent tendency to become so. If anything 
could have infused life and order into this unfortunate de- 
partment, it would have been the unceasing vigilance with 
which it has been watched for the last two years. But, 
though some additional material work has been forced from 
it, can any one say that Admiralty administration has under- 
gone the slightest improvement in consequence of all the 
attempts at reform made from without or from within? If 
not, it is hopeless to attack minor abuses; and those who 
really desire an effective, and at the same time a thrifty, 
management of the navy, will do well to concentrate their 
efforts upon the reform of the constitution of the Admiralty 
itself. A Commission is, it seems, to issue on the subject ; 
but its Report will be as ineffectual as those which 
have already appeared, unless it is authorised to inquire 
into the whole machinery of Admiralty management. 
The only choice lies between this course and a patient 
submission to evils so ingrained in the system as to be appa- 
rently beyond remedy. The Zimes has already hinted its 
readiness to give up the contest in despair. It recognises 
the value of the suggestions so copiously made on Monday 
night, but it asks, in a tone of utter helplessness, whether 
increased estimates can be endured. It is a mere question 
of cost, says the oracle, and where is the money to come 
from? The answer is ready enough. Economy in the dock- 
yards will furnish more than is needed for all pressing 
wants. But, to reform the dockyards, it is necessary first to 
reconstruct the Board; and the sooner this is done the 
better for the welfare of the navy and the safety of England. 


THE EQUITY JUDGES v. THE CHANCELLOR. 


NE may look in these times for revolutions anywhere, 

but there is certainly something novel and surprising 

in arising of the judicial Bench against their legitimate 

chief. Strange as it may seem, the fact appears to be that 

the whole body of Equity Judges are at this moment in a 

state of flagrant insurrection against the Lord High Cuan- 

_CELLOR. A popular movement against a Court which once 
deserved, and still enjoys, the reputation of being the most 

costly and dilatory tribunal in the world would be intelligible 

enough. Indeed, something of the sort occurred seven or 

eight years ago, and resulted in the extortion of reforms 

which could be resisted no longer, and in the inauguration of 

a new constitution which unmercifully swept away all the 

. Eldonian cobwebs which had clustered round the Court of 
Chancery. The present movement is an affair of a very 
different kind. Lord Camppett has—apparently without 
consulting his brother Judges—introduced into the House of 
Lords a Bill which quietly proposes to abolish one-half of 
the duties of the Courts of Equity. It used to be a maxim 


that a good Judge was he who delighted to amplify his 


jurisdiction, but in modern times the judicial Bench has been 
willing enough to narrow its powers to the utmost; and 
possibly Lord CAMPBELL may have assumed that the with- 
drawal of half their work would be rather grateful than 
otherwise to his subordinate Judges. Perhaps in itself it 
might have been so ; but Lord CampBE.t set about his enter- 
prise in a curiously infelicitous manner, and selected for 
proscription precisely those departments of Equity in which 
the Court of Chancery has distinguished itself by a liberality of 
principle and a promptitude of action such as no other tribunal 
in the country has exhibited. Even in its fine old sleepy 
days, when the Court could deliberate and grow fat for half 
a century upon the spoils of a dead man’s estate, its arm was 
always vigorous and prompt to prevent the abuse of legal 
rights, and a few days, or even hours, would suffice to stop 
the prosecution of a threatened wrong. It is precisely this 
beneficial portion of its functions that Lord CAMPBELL pro- 
poses to take away ; and the Master of the Rotts and the 
Vice-CHANCELLORS, not being anxious to lose that part of 
their authority which they have most successfully exercised— 
the very salt, in truth, that has preserved the Court through 
past ages of corruption—have unanimously. protested against 
the attempt of the CHANCELLOR to undermine their power. 
There is something quite dramatic about the situation. We 
see the chief of an ancient institution plotting, like the old 
Doge of Venice for the destruction of the system of which he is 
himself the representative, while the whole staff of technically 
inferior judges are protesting with the weight of their united 
experience against the crude scheme of amputation by 
which the CHANCELLOR hopes to mutilate the unfamiliar and 
distasteful jurisdiction which it has fallen to his lot to 
exercis2. 

The protest of the judges has been duly presented to 
Parliament, and will form the chief element in the dis- 
cussion which is to take place on Tuesday next, upon the 
second reading of Lord Campsext’s unfortunate Bill. A 
controversy where all the knowledge and experience are 
on one side can have but one result, and it is no dis- 
paragement to Lord CampBELL’s acknowledged ability to 
say that his theories on the subject of equitable jurisdic- 
tion come out of the crucible of the Equity Judges very 
much the worse for the ordeal through which they have 
passed. The more clever a man is, the greater is the 
danger of placing him in a position where he has to deal 
with matters with which he has been unfamiliar during, it 
may be, a long and active life. He feels bound, for his 
credit’s sake, to do something great, if possible, and he is 
necessarily without the experience which is needed to enable 
him to do anything either wisely or well. This was pre- 
eminently Lord CAMPBELL’s position when he was translated 
from the Court which he adorned to preside over a very 
different tribunal, of which he has not yet shown bimself a 
distinguished ornament. The most natural thing imaginable 
for a man oppressed with uncongenial duties is to get rid of 
them as speedily as possible, and no one can be surprised 
that a Chief Justice, when seated on the woolsack, should 
devote his energies to the destruction of a system of juris- 
prudence alien to all his preconceived ideas, and which no 
man ever yet mastered by attempting to administer it by the 
light of nature. The contest between the CHANCELLOR and 
the Judges on this particular Bill amounts pretty much to 
this. Lord CampsBett says, in substance, that it is absurd 
that such an anomaly as a double judicature should 
exist, and though he does not propose at once 
to abolish one of the rival tribunals, a measure for 
this purpose would be the logical consequence of the Bill 
which he has introduced. He finds the old Court of 
Chancery rather a large morsel, and proposes to make two 
bites of it instead of one ; and therefore he begins by simply 
transferring to the Courts of Law the most important and 
beneficial half of the jurisdiction of his own Court. 

As a pure matter of @ priori theory, it may perhaps be 
conceded to Lord CampsBett that a single Court which recog- 
nised equitable as well as legal rights could, with a suitable 
machinery, administer complete justice as effectually as is 
now done by the united action of legal and equitable tribunals. 
But in practical legislation there are no @ priori questions. 
The facts to be dealt with may be very briefly stated. For cen- 
turies the redress which could be obtained in Courts of Law 
has been limited to a very narrow field. . If a stranger tres- 
passed on my land I could bring an action against him ; 
but if my trustee chose to keep for himself the property of 
which he was put in possession for me, the law would give 


me no help. So, if I mortgaged my estate and failed by 
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twenty-four hours to pay the debt at the stipulated time, the 
Jaw would not give me back my property, though I brought 
principal and interest to satisfy the claim of the mortgagee. 
The same rigid severity pervades the whole domain of law ; 
and there is scarcely a legal right which may not be perverted 
against honour and conscience with perfect impunity, so far 
as strict legal doctrines are concerned. The narrow spirit of 
the old feudal law has not worked actual oppression simply 
because another system of jurisprudence has been created 
for the express purpose of preventing the abuse of legal 
rights and supplying the defects of legal tribunals. The 
superficial way of treating the subject is to say, as Lord 
CAMPBELL does, “ Pass an Act requiring the Common Law 
“ Courts henceforth to comprehend and administer equity, 
“and then you may dispense with the Court of Chancery.” 
But the answer of the Equity Judges is conclusive. It so 
happens that the procedure of each of the two Courts has 
adapted itself, as might have been expected, to the views of 
justice which they respectively entertain. Technical law 
was administered by means of a rigidly logical system of 
pleading, wholly inapplicable to any contests but those which 
turned upon sharply defined and directly conflicting rights. 
The more comprehensive code of equity required and found 
a more flexible machinery, by means of which the most 
complicated cases, involving all sorts of counter claims be- 
tween a number of different persons, can be adjusted without 
the least practical difficulty. If there were no other reason 
to be urged against the sweeping transfer of equitable juris- 
diction to Courts of Law, the nature of the Common Law 
procedure would be certain to ensure the failure of the 
scheme. Another difficulty of even greater magnitude is 
only indirectly alluded to in the observations of the judges ; 
but though they might not think that such a statement 
would come well from their mouths, it is obvious as a matter 
of common sense, and notorious as a matter of experience, 
that to enact a transfer of Equity to Courts trained in the 
schooi of Law is tantamount to a direction that the principles 
of Equity shall be almost entirely frittered away. Neither 
the forms nor the traditions of Westminster Hall are liberal 
enough to comprehend within their operation and influence 
the much wider jurisprudence which Lord CAMPBELL’s pre- 
decessors have created. 

The Judges point out the ludicrous injustice which would 
be done by sufferiug a man who contemplated some dis- 
honourable abuse of his legal rights to compel the person 
whose equity he infringed to submit to the decision of a dry 
legal Court. For example, nothing is more common than 
for large sums of money to be advanced by bankers and 
others on the deposit of title-deeds. The banker's right is 
ignored by Courts of Law, but he is perfectly safe in the 
protection which a Court of Equity throws over him. By 
Lord Campsetw’s Bill, the owner of the land would be at 
liberty to call upon his mortgagee to make out his title in a 
Court of Law ; and though the statute directs that in such 
a case the Law Court shall do whatever a Court of Equity 
would do in the like case, few persons whose rights 
were of a purely equitable character would desire to have 
them adjudicated upon by a tribunal which might or 
might not become imbued with the principles of equity, 
and acquire the aptitude for working them out in prac- 
tice. Equitable mortgagees are secure enough now ; but if 
the scheme of Lord CamMpBELL were tried, he would be a 
bold man who would lend his money on a deposit of deeds. 

There is one point, and only one, as to which the observa- 
tions of the Judges seem open to question. They say, reason- 
ably enough, that each Court has created a machiuery suit- 
able for its own work, and that at present neither is capable 
of doing the work of the other. This was a sufficient answer 
to Lord CamMPBELL; but they go on somewhat needlessly to 
argue that this distinction of methods must always prevail. 
Unquestionably it would be impossible to work through an 
equitable suit with the technical rules of pleading and prac- 
tice which prevail at law. If one Court is ever to unite the 
functions now so strangely divided, it certainly must 
abandon these rigid rules, So, on the other hand, a con- 
siderable modification of Chancery practice is requisite to 
naturalize trial by jury as part of the system. But there is 
no reason why such changes should not be made ; and the 
only danger to be guarded against is the destruction of 
one jurisdiction which does work before another has been 
created which has proved itself capable of taking its place. 
A really comprehensive law reformer might be able to com- 
bine the love of theoretical symmetry which Lord CampBeLn 
professes with the practical good sense of his judicial critics. 


The acknowledged canon of legal reform is to create a new 
house of justice before destroying the old. If it is thought 
essential that a single tribunal should be set up to do 
complete justice in every case, the simple course of proceed- 
ing is to take away no shred of jurisdiction from any exist- 
ing Court, but, on the contrary, to enlarge the powers 
of each, and only then to merge them together when 
one or both shall have acquired the tone and created the 
machinery which a single universal Court would need, and 
which certainly are not yet possessed by any of our existing 
tribunals. This principle of gradually extending the con- 
current jurisdiction of our divided Courts is diametrically 
opposed to Lord Campse.t’s plan of an abrupt and arbitrary 
transfer from one to another ; and as a gradual approximation 
is admitted by all thoughtful law reformers to be the only 
way in which the amalgamation of Law and Equity can be 
attempted with a chance of success, it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that a measure at once so rash and so retrograde as 
the Law and Equity Bill will be allowed to pass, in the 
face of the weighty remonstrance of those who are by their 
position the best qualified to pronounce upon its merits. 


MIND AND MUSCLE. 


N2 tendency in modern society is more remarkable than that 
which leads to extremes being softened and shaded off into 
each other. In earlier periods of the world’s history, all social 
contrasts were much more strongly marked. A much sh 

line divided the rich from the poor, the good from the bad, the 
learned from the unlearned. Even within the memory of the 
present generation this line was cut more deeply than it is now. 
There were then the saints and those who laughed at the saints ; 
there were great scholars and bookmen, and there were those 
who thought all love for print a symptom of a diseased liver. But 
now religion is spread much more widely through the well-to-do 
portion of society, and yet it sits more lightly and easily on its 
professors. As many people know something about books, and 
are able to discuss the last popular novel or history, as wear 
a | ae watch-chain; but very few lead or honour the retired life 
of a student. So, too, there used to be a wide gulf between the 
sporting and the non-sporting world, and between those who 
led an athletic and those who led a sedentary life. At all places 
of education there used to be the rowing or fast set, and the read- 
ing or quiet set. Now, those who are accustomed to exert their 
brains, and who carry off the highest intellectual honours, not only 
partake of agreat variety of out-of-doors amusement, buttalk with- 
out any affectation as if cricket, rifle-shooting, and boating were 
the primary subjects of their thoughts, and the centre of all their 
interests ; while mental occupationsare looked on as a piece of busi- 
ness to be got through in an honourable and work ike manner, 
and not as asource of high and constant pleasure. It is athletic 
exercises and athletic contests that now chiefly attract the 
educated public. The interest that used to attach to the pub- 
lication of the Class List or the Tripos is now transferred to the 
University boat-race, and the soberest and most respectable 
people have been absorbed during the last week in the great 
fight for the Championship. That this contest should have 
awakened the keenest interest in sporting circles was only 
natural, but it could not have been expected that every club, 
railway carriage, steamer, and a large proportion of elegant 
dining-rooms and drawing-rooms should have witnessed the 
most earnest and vivid discussions as to the chances of the 
encounter. A satirist might find food for any number of 
brilliant verses by comparing the apathy that sent the 
Reform Bill to sleep with the general and profound emotion 
that has stirred all classes at the thought of an international 
prize-fight. 

There is a time for everything, and so probably there is a time 
when it is very proper for a nation to engage consciously in the 
cultivation of gymnastics. Noone can doubt that in a society 
where so many people have sedentary occupations, where factory 
life so steadily supersedes out-of-doors employment, and yet 
where the existence of the country depends on a general readi- 
ness to fight, it is inevery way desirable that the taste for athletic 
exercises should be made as general as possible, and the present 
eagerness for gymnastics is in itself an excellent thing. Some- 
thing of this eagerness is perhaps due to the novelty of the thing. 
We enjoy the delights of an unaccustomed training. The three 
great branches of training for prize-fighting are, it is said, tem- 
egg in eating and drinking, exercise, and the use of the 

ath. All these receive attention in private circles. The tem- 
perance in living of all kinds, and especially in the consumption 
of strong drinks, among the upper classes, is one of the social 
facts for which we most frequently give thanks. To the exercise 
taken there is now no limit. The quietest sort of people are 
uncomfortable unless they at least once a year tie thetselves 
together in batches and go prowling over the tops of unexplored 
Alps. Everybody plays at cricket, drills, lies on the ground as 
a skirmisher, rides before breakfast, and does a hundred other 
gymnastic feats. Tubbing, also, has passed into an iastitution. 
So universal has the custom become that we are apt to forget 
how entirely it is confined to England, and how recently is Bes 
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been adopted here. Thirty years ago, Englishmen as little 
thought of creeping from bed into a hip-bath on a winter's 
morning as foreigners do now. We can scarcely imagine the 
custom ever being anything but loeal. Although cleanliness is 
an instrument of human development, and the Western races 
are said to be continually passing from stage to stage of progress, 
there are, we fear, barriers beyond which progress cannot pass. 
There is something unearthly in the dream that a time may be 
eoming wien a Fienchm:n will solu tarily and in private go 
into a tub of cold water. But here we are rapidly carrying our 
t-aining as fur as human nature will admit. Perhaps in too many 
eases we are on the edge of producing disease hy the excessive 
calls that are made on weak frames. Nor does the fashion want 
its sacred bards to sing its hymns of praise, The bard of the 
day is the novelist ; and the novelist is continually ready to build 
a model hero, very good and very strong, iron-armed and gentle- 
hearted, ever leaping and loving. and free from faults and fat. 
Society is, as it were, having a half-holiday. Books are shut up. 
The balls fly about ; the boys play or applaud ; and the novelists, 
like friendiy ushers, walk up and down the playground smiling 
encouragement, and gently hinting that they too are dabs at 
batting, and read Bell’s Life on the sly. 

This gymnast'c period is a reaction from a very different period 
that preceded it. In the years that followed the Reform Bill 
there was a great burst of intellectual life, and it so happened 
that this mental activity assumed shapes which edn and 
fascinated the young. ‘There was the educational movement. 
wien, under Arnold, a great attempt was made to force the 
characters and strengthen the powers of young men by opening 
to them the pursuits and studies of matured intellects; when 
modern history was called ia to illustrate ancient history, and 
the daily life of schoolboys was mixed up with theories on the 
most intricate problems of civil and ecclesiastical government. 
There was the theological movement, when men who were dis 
salisfied with the popular Evangelical religion probed the foun- 
dations of our existing system, and recalled England to the con- 
sideration of questions that were considered to have been long 
laid asleep in the safe slumber of antiquity. There was the 

olitical movement, when new questions especially adapted to 
jaa discussion were started—as, for example, the question of 
the proper relations of the Mother-country to the Culonies, and 
when one or two exceptional instances of success encouraged 
young men to hope that ability and knowledge would secure 
@ place in public life. Now the end of all these movements has 
come. That which was permanent in their products has been 
absorbed and incorporated into the accepted body of English 
thought. But their day is over, and, as is aimost almost always 
the case with things that have recently passed away, attention 
is unfairly fixed on their worst and weakest side. The adult 
system of education has been pronounced premature for boys. 
and held to foster pedantr aH resumption. ‘The desertion of 
the Anglican communion by a few men of eminence has led to 
a general distrust of theological speculation ; and it has long been 
discovered that practically public life is closed to all but the very 
rich. A certain shade of reproach has, therefore, been cast on 
the whole region of mental excellence, and thus has left the 
field open for gymnastics. There is, indeed, considerable in- 
terest taken in intellectual pursuits. A large mass of literature 
is annually thrown together, and enough success attained to pre- 
vent uneasiness and apprehension of decay being entertained, 
but there is no enthusiasm for anything intellectual, and no 
belief that the sphere of mind is higher than that of muscles. 
A languid respect is, paid to learning, but passionate devotion is 
reserved for prize-figlting and mountaineering. 

This devotion to gymnastics has the advantage that toa great 
extent we may be sure that we are not going wrong by letting it 
have its swing. About most intellectual activity there is a doubt 
lest it should lead us into errors; but we know that boating, 
riding, and boxing are in themselves good things. They may be 
carried to excess, but it is only the excess tnat is bad. Siill, all 
this fury for gymnastics is attended by considerable drawbacks. 
lt is a great loss that young men should think of their bodies 
more than of their minds. There is a time of life when intel- 
lectual problems appear to us inyested with a peculiar charm, 
when the hope of achieving great things is vivid, when the belief 
in the possibility of solving difficulties is unshaken; and it is an 
irreparable evil if the desire to gratify the honest aspirations of 
the mind is stifled by the prevalence of a fashion treating all specu- 
lution as nonsense, and bodily strength as the one thing needful. 
There are few things from which young men gain more than 
from the delightful abandonment of themselves to the discussion 
of intellectual subjects far too difficult for them in the society of 
familiar friends. It is not that they arrive at any definite result 
worth having, but they have tasted of a cup that will continue to 
sparkle in their eyes through life, and they have familiarized 
with the thought of the infinitude and immensity of 
the problems that underlie their position in this world. Their 
‘atelleciual appetite, again, cannot be sustained or even partially 
satisfied unless they dwell on the writings of great authors, and 
they thus look on the masterpieces of human genius as minis- 
trations to their personal wants, and on the writers as almost 
personal friends and benefactors. This is a much higher and 
more satisfactory state than that which leads to getting up great 
books as were subjects of study and examination, and to keeping 
aloof from all intellectual discussion as unprofitable. The excess 


of homage paid to athleticism also too frequently lowers the rela- 
tion of the teacher and the taught. There is danger in the 
equality and familiarity of athletic sports. We should think 
very poorly of a University where the reverence for authority 
was lost in the hail-fellow-well-met sociability of tutor and 
pupil porting together. Mere superior proficiency in learn- 
ing looked on as a matter of business will not restore the 
balance, The tutor cannot maintain his proper position mere! 
by knowing rather more mathematics, or by having his Gree 
plays a little more thoroughly at his fingers’ ends. What causes 
real respect is the conviction that the tutor has thought more, 
felt more, and understood more. That this real superiority 
may be compatible with perfect ease and fellowship in athletic 
exercises is undeniable; but very often, when these exercises 
are the first thought in the minds of tutor and Pupil alike, 
the tutor is tempted to swim with the stream, and accept no 
other view of his position than that of making it a point to 
keep a little ahead of his pupils in the subjects that have to 
be learned. 

We may comfort ourselves by reflecting that society, like 
individuals, can ouly learn one thing at once. Society is now 
learning to jump and be clean. It is a half-holiday. But the 
half-holiday will come to an end, and the fashion of athieticism 
will become so fashionable that it will cease to be a fashion, and 
become a custom so established as to be unrecognised. When 
gymnastics have taken their place as a part of daily life, the old 
supremacy of intellectual interests will, we may hope, assert 
itself. Signs are not wanting that a period of intellectual ex- 
citement will come before long in England. The two great 
spheres of physical science and theology, each so elevating, so 
ennobling, and so inpertent, are | kely to assume a prominence 
that will elicit all the powers and awaken all the interest of 
educated and reflecting men, and give a general impetus to 
imagination and speculative enthusiasm. When this period 
comes, we may be very glad that we have been prepared for it 
by our half-holiday—that we have learnt to fou the mind 
healthy by bodily exercise, and have accustomed ourselves to 

uiet the brain by looking on the face of nature in every weather. 
Bat meanwhile we need not plume ourselves too much on our 
half-holiday. There are higher things than training and tubbing ; 
and while we learn good-humouredly for the present to jump 
and be clean, we may look with pleasure to the time when we 
shall learn something else. 


FREE TRADE IN SERMONS. 


ORD EBORY is good enough to offer us a plunge into 
polemics, as a seasonable relief from the other dreary con- 
troversies in which we are engaged. He thinks that as we are 
now occupied in resisting the Reform views of Mr. Bright, we 
could not have a happier moment for discussing Election and 
Assurance. A new Reformation is a necessary preliminary to a 
new Revolution ; and everybody must feel that another edition 
of the Rump Parliament must be quite incomplete without 
another assembly of Westminster Divines. But we suspect he 
will be scarcely more fortunate in his enterprise than his co- 
adjutor Mr. Bright. Both the religious and political combative- 
ness of the nation have completely burnt themselves out. Ex- 
cepting in our eastern Alsatia, where a row comes entirely in the 
way of business to the estimable inhabitants, it is as difficult 
to kick up the Puritan against the Puseyite, as it is to make the 
artisan agitate against the aristocrat. The gamecocks have 
fought for something like three centuries, and now they are tired 
out and wont fightany more. But the smoke of agitation, even on 
a small seale, generally indicates some slight spark of grievance. 
Lord Ebury would not have been able to raise the question to the 
very moderate importance he has secured for it, or to induce the 
Times to insert as news the Good Friday meditations of Paterfami- 
lias on his knees, if he had not been able to appeal to some common 
though languid dissatisfaction with the existing state of things. 
Whether it be from some fault of the system, or from their own 
innate wickedness, it is evident to any observer that, even in the 
most peoolntely church-going circles, the duty has come to be 
associated with something of ennui. The fact is confessed by 
the strenuous efforts that Sore been made in different quarters to 
cheer up the congregations during the performance of the 
service by adventitious attractions. The Ritualists try to 
make it beautiful to the eye and ear—the Evangelicals try, by 
the help of local associations, to sweeten it with the pleasant 
memory of operas and plays. Even poor Mr. Bryan King 
doubtless imagined, in the innocence of his heart, that the sight 
of his own back, delicately brocaded in green and gold, would 
help to enliven his congregation. The evil stands confessed; 
buc we very much doubt whether what theologians call “ human 
respect” has not veiled the real cause. It is easy to attack the 
Liturgy, for that is personal to nobody except poor old Cranmer; 
but if a jury of bored worshippers could be impanelled, we 
would undertake that they would lay the blame of their 
sufferings, not on the Church service as composed by the 
Reformers, but on that part of it which is worked by living 
men. Let Lord Ebury consult those tender specimens in 
which he loves to study the workings of congregational ennui. 
No doubt when the “boys just home from school” got up on 
Good Friday morning, they observed to each other, perhaps in 
a more vehement form of words, ‘‘ What a bore church is!” And 
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no doubt Lord Ebury mentally stored up the remark as a con- 
firmation of his own liturgical views. But if he had tried the 
effect of telling them, ‘‘ You need not stay for sermon,” we will 
venture to say that his fond parental heart would have been 
truly gratified by the flush of delight with which their ingenuous 
countenances would have been overspread. It isa mere polite 
mockery to talk of “the long Church services”—it is the long 
clerical sermons that are a weariness to the flesh, A man must 
be very.impatient to complain—even assuming it to be a matter 
of complaint—of two repetitions of the Lord's Prayer, occupying 
perhaps three minutes altogether. A man can be scarcely sane, 
or must have the most oddly constructed tympanum, who mur- 
murs at the silence of village psalmody, or takes it as a personal 
hardship that Tate and Brady are forgotten. It is the average 
parson’s sermon—we do not speak of rare and bright exceptions 
—occupying three mortal quarters of an hour, and hammering 
out the tritest truths into the dreariest platitudes, that makes the 
parishioner sigh with relief as he escapes out of the church 
door to freedom and plum-pudding. Gladly would he commute 
it for a dozen Lord’s Prayers and a score of additional Collects. 


Mr. Giadstone told us the other day that Protection, which once 
was wont to dwell in palaces, now hid itselfin holes and corners of 
the earth, but that it was not extirpated yet. One of its last 
hiding-places is the parish pulpit—one of its last disguises is the 
black Geneva gown. The sermon is one of the few commodities 
which in England is still supplied, and must be consumed in 
whatever quantities it is supplied, whether there be a demand for 
it or not. Assuming a man to think, as most religious men do 
think, that it is a general duty to go to church, as soon as the 
service is over he is entirely at the clergyman’s mercy to undergo 
whatever amount of intellectual torture his tormentor may think 
fit to inflict. Whether the sermon be long or short, eloquent or 
execrable, he must sit it out. At quarter-sessions, in vestry, in 
the House of Commons, at a scientific lecture, the victims of a 
misplaced oratorical ambition may cure their sufferings by 
getting up and walking out. But from the preacher there is no 
appeal. The victim must sit bolt upright on his wooden bench, 
with the square edge of a wooden oa under his shoulder- 
blades, while page after page is sleepily recited of that cento 
of Hebraized phraseology which is the literary staple of modern 
sermons. For under the system of protection the sermon- 
manufacture has flourished as most protected manufactures 
flourish. Workmen are employed who are unfit for their trade, 
the supply is capricious, Pa the quality is bad. If it is more 
easy for a man to say his say in fifty minutes—as it is for many— 
than to compress it into thirty, there is nothing to compel him to 
the unnecessary trouble. However much he may choose to spin 
out, his congregation must wait till it is done. They have no 
means of saving themselves. It is not decent to scrape or cough, 
and, unless they can induce their noses to bleed, it would give 
mortal offence to go. This artificially-secured market, this cer- 
tainty of an audience compelled to be submissive, has had a still 
more pernicious effect on the selection of the persons by whom 
sermons are produced. Our Church is as rich in talent as any 
other, but the career any Church bas to offer is rarely bright 
enough to tempt highly intellectual natures to an irrevocable self- 
surrender. An ordination is therefore, intellectually speaking, a 
harvest which, with some very genuine wheat, gathers in 
an inordinate quantity of tares. In other communions this 
difficulty is successfully met by a careful examination and 
a selection of the men in whom some capacity for preaching 
can be traced. In England, as soon as a youth of 
twenty-three has passed the easy ordeal of a chaplain’s 
examination in Bishop Pearson and the Greek Testament, he is 
at once a preacher. He forthwith undertakes to furnish, 104 
times every year, something like an octavo sheet of matter on a 
subject on which nothing new remains to be said, and which, 
therefore, can only be rescued from the — >| of mere repe- 
tition by a considerable gift of eloquence. How far this require- 
ment is responded to, the experience of every layman can mourn- 
fully attest. The intellectual power displayed in the common 
run of sermons—it is only of these we are speaking—is about on 
a level with that displayed in the leading articles of a rural news- 


paper. 

The only remedy for careless and inferior production lies in 
the stimulus of Free Trade. Let the demand cease to he arti- 
ficially upheld, and the quality of the supply will soon improve. 
Let the sermon be separated from the service, so that no one 
shall be obliged to hear it unless he wishes, and the number of 
bad sermons will speedily diminish. Careless preachers will 
improve themselves that they may succeed in attracting an 
audience; and irreclaimable preachers will soon give up 
spouting to empty benches. If a preacher could only once 
be “counted out,” the benefit to the whole diocese would 
be incalculable. It is singular that jm this matter we have 
still to learn a lesson from nations to whom we are sup- 
posed to be teaching the rudiments of Free Trade. Cross the 
Channel, and the whole class of preachers will seem to you 
to belong to a superior race. You will hardly find at Brussels, 
or Boulogne, or Dieppe, such men as those you gladly left behind 
in England; and the whole appearance of the audience is changed. 
From the riveted and unflagying attention with which they fix 
their eyes upon the preacher, you would imagine, most unjustly, 
that they were a more religious people than your own. There is 


no Paterfamilias snoring heavily with his chin on his shirt-front. 


There is no Paterfamilias’ little boy wearily studying the 
Solemnization of Matrimony, or slyly cutting out his name upon 
the bench. All who are there are attending, because all who 
would not have attended are not there. The simple cause is that 
the sermon is severed from the service, and nobody need stay 
for sermon. A desire to attend Divine service does not involve 
the necessity of hearing a sermon also. The consequence is that, 
as are the merits, so is the audience of a preacher. tr he preaches 
well, he is sure of an audience whose attentiveness will bring out 
all his powers. If he is a bad preacher, he will have no audience, 
and, therefore, will not preach at all. Sermon-making, in short, 
is subjected to the primitive law of supply and demand, and 
thrives coseedingty, We confidently submit the proposal to 
imitate this example as a balm to Lord Ebury’s wearied spirits. 
If he will insist on being a yokefellow of Mr. Bright’s, let him 
study the earlier and the better part of Mr. Bright’s career. If 
he would really relieve the laity and see no more yawning 
juveniles in his pew, let him gird himself to supply what even 
Gladstone has neglected, and put this last coping-stone to the 
edifice of Free Trade. 


SOCIAL STOICISM. 


SHREWD, but very kindly observer of the existing state 

of English society, once remarked that she wondered how 
men ever got to heaven at all, as the whole course of their edu- 
cation was intended to harden them. Jt would be ditiicult to 
make a more pertinent or characteristic observation on one of 
the most singular features of the age in which we live. To some 
extent, and with respect to certain classes of society, it is both 
very true and most important, though it requires and suggests 
some limitations and some additions. 

That the ordinary behaviour of Englishmen is in a very high 
degree distinguished by reserve, self-restraint, and the suppres- 
sion of all outward signs of emotion whatever, is an observation 
which hardly any one who has the opportunity of doing so can 
fail to make; and the language, the habits, and the literature of 
the country testify to its truth in so many ways that it is obvious! 
founded upon qualities which lie very deep indeed in the nationa 
character. Proofs of it are supplied by every one’s experience in 
almost every walk of life. One may be mentioned which, if not 
more significant than a thousand others, is perhaps a little less 
trite. Knglish witnesses in courts of Jaw, whatever may be 
theirrank in life, always relate conversations and incidents in the 
third, and not in the first person. They always say, “ He said 
that he did not know, and that he was never there,” instead of, 
“He eaid, ‘I do not know, I was not there ;'” although this 
involves not only a great sacrifice of penser. but very 
intricate and cumbrous forms of speech. A French witness, on 
the contrary, as invariably falls into the historical present and 
the first person—‘* I arrive—I say, * Did you see him’—He re- 
plies, ‘I did not.’” ‘The instinct of the one nation is to retire 
into the background, to take off the edge of anything that might 
appear startling and dramatic, and to leave the facts to speak 
for themselves in a manner as abstract and impersonal as pos- 
sible. The instinct of the other nation is diametrically oppose 
to this, and leads those who belong to it to put forward them- 
selves, their feelings, and their conduct as prominently as possible 
on all occasions. 

Amongst the largest and lowest classes of the population, this 
sort of temper does not rise above the level of habit and instinct. 
An uneducated Englishman is reserved, silent, and external! 
apathetic because his temperament induces him to be so, an 
not because he has ever given, or is capable of giving, a thought 
to the question whether, upon general grounds, that mode of 
behaving himself is the best. The higher classes, on the other 
haud—giving that phrase an interpretation broad enough to in- 
clude all those who have received a liberal and not merely a pra- 
fessional education—are trained to share in the national tem 
from their early youth, and generally appear to believe that 
compliance with its requirements forms the law by which their 
daily conduct and habits are to be regulated. This is no doubt 
closely connected with the admiration—it might almost be said 
the idolatry—which prevails in all places of education for youn 
Englishmen for courage and sirength of character, Boys an 
young men form crude and often false notions of the qualities 
which are the constituent elements or the indications of these 
great virtues. But though their admiration of them may be. 
somewhat blind, it is genuine, and, as a matter of fact, it 
almost invariably includes the notion that it isa mark of weak- 
ness, and, to some extent of cowardice, in any one to ive way 
to strong expressions of emotion of almost any kind and on 
almost any occasion. This principle leaves indelible traces 
upon the manners and habits of almost every one who has been 
brought under its influence—a fact by the way which gives a 
curious illustration of the influence which the English system of 
public education assigns to the opinions of boys. The test of 
feeling and manners ina public school depends almost exclu- 
sively on them, and hardly at all on the masters or parents. 
The elder boys carry it to co'lege, and reproduce it there in 
somewhat stronger forms; and ultimately it gives the tone to 
the intercourse and daily conduct of some of the most imrortant 
classes of society. Almost all the essential characteristics of the 
manners of English gentlemen, and especially the proportion in 
which they combine frankness of expression with severe reserve 
in matters of feeling, are derived ultimately the tradi- 
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tional estimate of courage and manliness which prevails amongst 
boys at public schools. 

The result of this is that the social stoicism of the best-educated 
part of the community goes very much deeper than the composed 
and undramatic manner of other classes of Englishmen. The 
manners of a thoroughly uneducated man are generally cold and 
dogged, and often solemn, but he is seldom really impassible, and 
when his feelings are excited—which is often the case—he is 

uite unable to control them. Nothing proves this more clearly 
} ne the readiness with which persons of this class are overcome 
by religious emotions, and the extreme vehemence with which 
they express them. The phenomena of revivals set this in a very 
clear light. It is no very difficult feat to throw navvies and agri- 
cultural labourers into paroxysms of tears, groans, and bodily con- 
tortions ; nor isit very hard to frighten, in at least an equal degree, 
men who have had a liberal education. But the chances are im- 
mensely great that all the terrors of this world and the next, 
however vividly they might be felt, would be unable to wring 
from them any outward expression of emotion whatever, not 
because they have less feeling than their neighbours, but because 
it is their point of honour not to show it. Popular literature 
gives iaeher proof of the same thing. The quantity of pathos 
and emotion which popular novels contain varies inversely as 
the education of the readers to whom they are addressed. Writers 
like Mr. Dickens and the late Mr. Jerrold owe their immense 
popularity to the fact that their pathos, the style in which it 
is expressed, and the occasions which elicit it, go straight to 
the heart of the class which they generally depict and address. 
Anything more utterly alien to the tone of sentiment which 
prevails amongst educated Englishmen it is impossible to 
conceive. 

The origin of social steicism is no doubt to be found in the 
impression that it is a proof of strength and courage to resist the 
expression of feeling; and this impression, though certainly much 
wider than the truth, contains more of it than many people in 
the present day are ready to admit. It would be impossible to 
state fully the principles by which the suppression of displays 
of feeling ought to be regulated, but one or two instances of their 
application may not be without interest. The most important of 
these are the principles of modesty and self-respect. The first of 
these forbids people to obtrude their private affairs upon 
others; whilst the second warns them to scorn the indecent 
satisfaction which is occasionally derived from the practice. 
There are feelings which these principles do not affect. Interest 
and curiosity, for example, are certainly feelings; but to sup- 
press the manifestation of curiosity is a proof of nothing but 
or or the most stupid of all affectations. The feelings to 
which they are instinctively held to apply are those of pleasure 
and pain, of affection and hatred, and Siete and antipathy ; 
and, subject to certain limitations and explanations, their ope- 
ration in this respect would seem to be eminently useful and 
healthy. 

It is universally admitted by the common sense of mankind 
that there are some expressions of feeling which cannot be too 
severely repressed. There is no limit, except that which physical 
necessity imposes, to the extent to which it is desirable to repress 
manifestations of physical pain and pleasure. To express the first 
is generally contemptible, and to express the second is almost 
always disgusting. Displays of affection and hatred are also 
allowed to be, for the most part, unbecoming. The case of 
abuse sets this in a very clear light. The objection to abuse is 
not that it gives pain, or that it inflicts injury—for it is 
often desirable and necessary to do these things—but that 
it is the most emphatic expression possible of a personal 
feeling which only concerns “the erson who feels it. It 
often is not only justifiable, but highly important to prove 
that a man is a rogue, a liar, and an impostor, destitute of 
the most elementary parts of the knowledge to which he lays 
claim; but if the person who performs this task not only 
proves a man to bea liar, but goes on to call him one, he is 
guilty of an indecency in obtruding upon those whom they 

o not concern his personal feelings merely because they 
are his, and because he takes pleasure in dwelling upon 
them. The expression of affection is governed by nearly 
the same rule. It may be, and often is, very right to praise 
people, and to describe and dwell upon their merits; but it 
is generally unbecoming to couple such language with refer- 
ences to the feelings of the person using it towards the person of 
whom it is used. The reason is, that to third persons those 
feelings are, generally speaking, totally indifferent, and the 
fandamental rule, both of conversation and of history, is 
that nothing should be said or written unless it interests 
the person to whom it is addressed; and that rule is broken 
when matter is introduced merely because it brings the 
feelings of the person who introduces it vividly before his 
own mind. The repression of feelings of sympathy and an- 
tipathy rests rather on the principle of self-restraint than on 
that of self-respect. In this case, the feelings of third persons 
are less involved than the effect which the expression of the 
feeling may have on the person expressing it. Suppose, for 
example, a man goes to a play, and feels inclined to cry, ought 
he to do it or not? If he cannot help it, there is probably no 
great harm done ; but, generally speaking, he had better not, on 
the broad ground, that to allow any emotion whatever to have 
its way, without contest, is to abdicate self-command to that 


extent. And this abdication is so seductive, and the task of self- 
government so laborious, that the one should be resisted and 
the other practised, whatever may be the shapes under which 
they present themselves. 

It follows from these considerations that, asa rule, the habitual 
suppression of the external signs of most feelings is desirable ; 
but they apply only to the cases in which those in whose pre- 
sence the feelings are suppressed are not interested in knowing 
that they exist. Where they are, it may be a duty, and often an 
important one, to express them, and the habitual neglect of this 
duty may change self-control into brutality. A man has no 
right to conduct himself to his family, his near relations, or his 
friends in such a way as to Jead them to suppose that he is in- 
different to them; for a great part of the pleasure and advantage 
of affection is derived from the knowledge of its existence on 
the part of its objects. Every one, on the other hand, has a 
right—and it is often his duty, or at any rate his wisdom—to give 
the world at large no information on the subject of his feelings, 
and even to take some care to exclude them from that with 
which they have no concern ; for the facts that people are expected 
as a general rule to suppress their feelings, and that they are 
never, under any circumstances whatever, allowed to make them 
matter of vanity and ostentation, are the strongest of all guaran- 
tees for their purity and their force. 


MR. COLLIER AND HIS SHAKSPEARE. 


WwW have refrained from speaking of this controversy because 
we had some reason to expect a rejoinder to Mr. Collier’s 
reply from his accusers. It seems, however, those gentlemen are 
content to leave the argument where it is. 


There are two questions in issue—1. Are the Emendations 
genuine or forged? and, 2. If they are forged, is Mr. Collier the 
forger? ‘The first question is perhaps the most interesting of a 
literary kind that has arisen in our time. The second is one of 
the most painful. ‘The main evidence against the antiquity of 
the emendations consists in the discovery of a number of words 
and marks in pencil, underlying the ink-writing, and in a more 
modern hand. The pencil underlying the ink, it is irresistibly con- 
cluded that the ink nwust be Jater than the pencil; and as the pencil 
is modern, the ink must be modern too. We should, perhaps, 
have been convinced by this discovery had we not recently seen in 
the possession of a competent judge of such matters, several manu- 
scripts of a date as early as the supposed date of the emendations 
with ink-writing over pencil tracings. One of them was the original 
manuscript of Guillim’s Heraldry. In the manuscript, the pencil 
writing, compared with the ink, had, we think, a somewhat less 
formal look. Probably it was in the natural handwriting of the 
person, while the ink was in the conventional handwriting of the 
period. Should the case be tried out, some of these manuscripts 
will no doubt be produced. The so-called facsimiles of pencil 
writing in the Perkins’ Folio, by Mr. Netherclift, junior, prefixed 
to Mr. Hamilton’s book, are, we must beg leave to say, not 
facsimiles but restorations. The originals are barely visible and 
not legible with the naked eye. Mr. Netherclift, senior, the 
eminent lithographer, repudiates all responsibility for these 
facsimiles in a manner indicating his opinion that they are not to 
be relied on. Even if some of the pencil marks should turn out 
to be really modern, it does not follow that allare. Those which 
are modern may be accounted for on various suppositions, of 
which wilful forgery is not the first to be resorted to, but the last. 
We may add that, to our eye, nothing can be more careless or 
less suggestive of design of any kind than the manner in which 
these marginal pencil marks are jotted down. 

It also appears, on high chemical authority, that the ink, or 
some of it, is a pigment compounded with sepia. But before 
we can draw any important conclusion from this discovery we 
must be certain that no such compound was used for writing 
in any genuine manuscript of the alleged age. An argument 
from variations and exaggerations in the form of the letters is 
also brought forward, but not very vigorously sustained. Genuine 
manuscripts of the supposed date exhibit, we believe, variations 
not only in the form of letters but in the spelling of words. 
There were peculiarities of individual handwriting, we presume, 
then as there are now. 

Attempts have also been made to produce fatal anachronisms 
of pe as. ey | and diction; but these attempts appear to us to 
have broken down. The most signal discomfiture 1s that of Dr. 
Ingleby, the most virulent and unmeasured of Mr. Collier's 
assailants, who thought he had discovered a “ test-word” in 
“cheer,” which the corrector substitutes for “ chair,” in Corio- 
lanus, and which, according to Dr. Ingleby, was never used in 
the sense of a “cry of applause” before 1808. It is found 
several times in a diary written between 1675 and 1679. Con- 
sidering the reckless profusion with which the emendations of all 
descriptions, from the insertion of new lines down to mere correc- 
tions of the punctuation and stage directions, are lavished, this 
failure to detect intrinsic proof of fraud, in the shape of lite 
errors and anachronisms, after the most rigorous scrutiny, is 
evidence of no slight kind in favour of the genuineness of the 
volume. 

The fact that of this swarm of emendations, t and small, 
many, or even by far the greater part, should have been made 
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conjecturally by other correctors, does not weigh much with us. 
A large proportion of them are most obvious corrections of pal- 
pable typographic blunders. Dr. Ingleby undertakes to show 
the “ process” by which some of the more important emendations 
have been “ manufactured.” But he succeeds only in showing 
that they are supported by very subtle analogies of expression 
in other passages of Shakspeare. Did it not oceur to him that 
if the emendations were true they would be Shakspeare’s, and 
that Shakspeare would write like himself? 


On the whole, after reading what has been written on both 
sides, we are not disposed to abandon the antiquity of the correc- 
tions, or the hope that by their help we may restore some of the 
corrupt passages of Shakspeare. This, however, must depend 
on our being able in some way to trace their history, or at least to 
fix their date. ‘They may be totally destitute of authority with- 
out being a forgery in a fraudulent sense. That they area forgery 
in a fraudulent sense is difficult to believe, considering that, as 
we have already observed, they are showered over the volume in 
reckless profusion, and include not only corrections of every 
degree of importance, but stage directions and curtailments of 
passages for adaptation to the stage. Is it likely that an impostor 
would so prodigally multiply the chances of detection ? 


Anything which tends to prove that the book is not a forgery 
tends of course, in the same degree, to prove that Mr. Collier is 
not the forger. Mr. Collier declares that he bought the volume 
in its present state of Mr. Rodd for thirty shillings, in the spring 
of 1849. Mr. Rodd is dead. But Dr. Wellesley, a perfectly 
competent witness, comes forward to say that he saw in Rodd’s 
shop an imperfect folio Shakspeare, price thirty shillings, with 
an abundance of manuscript notes in the margin, and would 
have taken it himself had not Mr. Rodd told him that it was 
put by for another customer. That other customer he under- 
stood at the time—whether from Mr. Rodd himself, or others, 
he cannot say—was Mr. Collier. On cross-examination, he, very 
naturally, is unable to recollect the exact date of the occurrence, 
but finds evidence, in the shape of bills, that he was dealing with 
Rodd in the spring of 1849. We understand, further, thut, on 
inspecting the volume now in question, he is of opinion that it is 
the same. That he should depose positively to the identity of 
a book which he had only looked into cursorily ten years before, 
when no question about its identity had arisen, 1s not to be 
expected. The chances against Rodd’s having sold two imperfect 
folio Shakspeares, each covered with manuscript emendations, 
and each for thirty shillings, are overwhelming. Nor is this 
evidence at all affected by the breaking-down of Mr. Collier's 
other witness, Mr. Parry, whether from a defect in his own 
memory, caused by age, or from a mistake on the part of Mr. 
Collier as to what really occurred. Dr. Wellesley’s testimony is 
oo in itself, and rests on his own memory and veracity 
alone. 

The plot thickening, Mr. Collier is charged with four other 
Shakspeare forgeries—the Ellesmere Folio, the Bridgewater- 
house Papers, the Dulwich Letter, and the Player's Petition— 
all of which are alleged to be in the same handwriting as the 
Perkins Folio. But Mr. Lemon, of the State Paper-office, posi- 


tively deposes that the Player’s Petition was in that office before 


Mr. Collier began his researches there. The other three cases 
being put in the same boat with the Player's Petition by the 
allegation as to the identity of the handwriting, they all sink 
together, as far as the present issue is concerued. As a separate 
question, the Dulwich Letter certainly seems to call for further 
explanation on Mr. Collier's part. 


Mr. Collier does not seem to have shrunk from exposing the 
book to inspection. Indeed he, by his own act, placed it in the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Library, where it was sure to be constantly 
inspected. . Nor has it been suggested that he had any inducement 
to lay out the labour of a life in this extraordinary imposture. 
At the same time, we are bound to say that his dealings with 
the volume and his statements in regard to it do not appear to 
us to have been emg J satisfactory, and that he has given his 
antagonists a handle of which they perhaps were not unwilling 
to take advantage. He isevidently a man ofa loose and inaccurate, 
which is different from a fraudulent habit of mind. He cannot help 
distorting even the statement of Dr. Wellesley’s letter, though he 
has no interest in doing so, the statement, when correctly given, 
being distinctly and sufficiently in his favour. His own defence 
of himself is as weak and unskilful as anything can be. We 
confess that, to our judgment, it is almost damning proof of his 
innocence. Could the author of Mr. J. Payne Collier’s Reply 
have forged the most remarkable collection of emendations on a 
first-rate poet which the literary world has ever seen ? 


We see nothing for it but a reference of the whole case, and 
all the collateral cases which it has started in its course, to an im- 
ial tribunal, to be composed by consent of the parties. We 
o not conceal from ourselves that such a tribunal might fail 
to arrive at an entirely satisfactory result, even as regards Mr. 
Collier's character, much more as regards the antiquity and value 
of the Perkins Shakspeare. But at all events such evidence as 
there is would be taken and transmitted in an authentic form. 
An end would also be put to a controversy in which a mere 
literary question and a grave question of personal character are 
being awkwardly mixed together, and neither question is being 
conducted in a way at all satisfactory or creditable to literary 
men. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH. 


GREAT speech from Mr. Gladstone is, like all other works 

of art, a thing delightful to contemplate. As in the hack- 
neyed quotation, a regular oration is, like other beauties, a joy for 
ever, because of its completeness. It does not so much matter what 
the subject is, or what it teaches or illustrates, as the oneness and 
wholeness of the thing itself. In the great and finished works of art, 
the perfect skill and entire success of the artist is often above 
the dignity or the majesty of the subject-matter. A very fine 
statue, a first-rate picture—one of the poems of eternity—owes 
its influence more perhaps to our sympathy with the creator or 
artist than to an interest in the purpose present to his mind. 
With the one we can establish deeper and more personal relations 
than with the other. We feel more with Pericles than with 
the patriots of Greece over whom he pronounces the funeral 
oration ; it is Turner’s picture, not the Canal at Venice, 
which delights us ; and even Milton is, if people would own it, 
far more interesting than Adam. We say this because, in 
reading such a speech as Mr. Gladstone’s, delivered on his 
installation as Rector of the University of Edinburgh, the first 
feeling is that the artist was out of all due proportion with his 
subject. But this is no objection at all—rather it is a recommenda- 
tion. The end and pu of a first-rate on is to be spoken. 
The style glows, the periods roll and swell, the long procession 
of sentences stretches onward and forward, the cadences rise and 
fall, and the measured rhythm strikes with a monotonous melody 
on the ear—one cares but little for the thought in the consum- 
mate richness and fulness of the diction. This is the sort of 
impression which a first-rate speech makes. It is in the largeness 
al completeness of the result, the perfect fulfilment of the 
attempt, and the active artistic success—the sense of power over 
material—that lies the impression of a great oratorical work. 
It is like one of the great military giants paraded at the Horse 
Guards—faultless in equipment, every detail a studied success, 
and the whole one entire perfection as a work of skill. 
Nobody thinks that a great speech is really meant to persuade, 
or to teach, or to convince—it :s to display the artist's mastery 
of his art. The huge Life Guardsman is a perfection—-o is 
such an oratorical display as Mr. Gladstone’s—a thing to admire 
and to praise, but not to criticise. 


We say this because many readers of the Edinburgh address 
will doubt whether it is of much use, or whether it will produce, 
or was meant to produce, any very practical results on its 
auditors. But this is to forget one great, if not the greatest, 
function of eloquence. Eloquence is to show what speech can 
do—of what consummate graces, of what subtle beauties—of what 
refined proportions —_ merely as speech, is capable. It was, 
perhaps, in some such sense that of old it was saluted as divine— 
it was enough to say thet divine talk was talked. Coleridge was 
a talker of this sort; the Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Gladstone 
are the greatest extant professors of this great science; and an 
academic occasion is, perhaps, the fittest opportunity for the dis- 
play of this remarkable gift. We hold that the regular set orations, 
simply because they give the opportunity of cultivating this faculty 
of the oratory of mere display, have their value. The speeches de- 
livered by the Rectors of the Scotch Universities, the Harveian 
Oration, a Professor’s introductory lecture, the opening speech of 
the annual President of the Scientific Congress, the éloges of the 
French Academy—even the conventional speeches of the reli- 

ious anniversaries of the Exeter Hall Meetings, and even the 

luecoat Boys Commemoration of Edward VI., on St. Matthew's 
Day—have this in common, that they give occasion to keep 
alive and to cultivate the highest kind of oratory, which is only 
for oratory’s sake. Parliament is not the place for this sort 
of thing. It demands leisure to enjoy it. It is a luxury, not a 
matter of daily rough practical work. It is for these reasons 
that we welcome all such exceptional opportunities for the 
exhibition of abstract oratory, without occasions for which no 
nation or literature can be sucky great. 


And if any occasion is especially fitted for this oratory of 
display, it is that of an inaugural address as Rector of a 
University. The very name University eg up the whole in- 
tellectual Cosmos to the orator. He rides sakes in the spa- 
cious and illimitable fields of thought. All the masters of science, 
all the kings of knowledge, are at once saluted as brethren by 
the speaker, and introduced to the sympathies of the hearers. 
The memories of past conquests, the proud survey of future 
triumphs, are alike natural topics of congratulation and hope. 
Philosophy and social progress, the great cycle of principles, 
the slow elaborations of patient study, the discouragements 
through which self-reliant patience has often struggled in 
the difficult race, the imperial power of genius and in- 
spiration, victorious in a single assault, all present them- 
selves in contrast and in harmony when an academic speaker 
surveys the functions and the objects of a university. As 
there is ome * subject connected with the human mind 
which cannot profitably introduced on such an occasion, 
there can be no lack of congenial thoughts in such an 
audience. Especially is this the case when, as in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s case, he dwelt on that character of a university which 
fits it for all conditions of society. The University of Edinburgh 
was for the first time adapting itself, by a new constitution, to the 
exigencies which itself had helped to create ; for a university must, 
at the same time, lead society and accompany it—must represent 
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and must guide the whole intellectual movement of the age. 
Mr. Gladstone was precisely the person to speak on such a sub- 
i and, at such a critical era of the University, with authority. 

e had himself, in his connexion with his own University, 
represented its best spirit. His share in the reform of Oxford 
had exhibited a rare combination of sympathies with the past, and 
confidence in the future, of universal education. His own career 
—intellectual, as well as political—had shown him to be alive 
to the losic of facts, as well as to the counsels of experience ; and 
he never spoke better than at Edinburgh, because his own example 
showed that his sermon was no mere intellectual exercise of 
gladiatorship when he claimed for a university that it should be 
the common home of free thought—that it should be at once 
the store-house und the open field of civilization and progress, 
the garner and the seed-plot of knowledge. It is easy enough 
to compose a showy eulogy of knowledge. 


Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias— 


has too often heen the sole ambition of certain Glasgow Rectors ; 
but in his Edinburgh address the new Rector, not without an 
appropriate allusion to the new Chancellor, showed that the great 
citadels of European education, which the British Universities 
claim to be, must contain the life of self-development and the 
capa-ity of adaptation to that society which it is their business to 
permeate, to influence, and control. And the best proof that 
this is in the power of a University to do, was the fact that 
this claim was advanced and this duty enforced in a University. 
The problem solvitur ambulando. A University can do it because 
it does it—it must do it, because it has done it already. ‘The 
demonstration is complete because it appeals to experience. 
Edinburgh and Mr. Gladstone, are the facts which prove the 
proper function of a University. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


We cannot but lament that the great fight has not been 
fought out. Whether the appearance of the police was 
the real or the pretended cause of the interruption, we equally 
regret that the battle was not continued until one or other of 
the champions became the undisputed conqueror. It is perfectly 
easy, on this side of the Atlantic, to rest satisfied with the accounts 
which we choose to give and to accept of the affair. But we 
apprehend that in America it will be stated, and believed, that 

eenan, if allowed fair play, could have won the battle, and that 
the ring was wilfully broken up in order to avoid the loss of 
British honour and British money involved in the defeat of 
Sayers. Supposing the merits of the transaction to be doubtful, 
we know our acute cousins far too well not to expect that they 
will loudly and steadily repeat that version of it which is most 
agreeable to their own feelings. And on this side of the water 
we shull not be wanting in consideration for the sensitiveness of 
British vanity. We fear that the occurrences of last Tuesday 
will be the beginning of a long controversy which is not likely to 
be set at rest except by a further meeting between the com- 
batants—a step which, however, we must not be understood to 
advocate. 

It is always difficult, even for those who enjoy the best 
opportunities of observation and turn them to the best account, 
to describe exactly what happened at a moment of violent excite- 
ment and confusion amid a crowd of men We could mention 
celebrated battles as to which nobody ayreed in fixing either when 
they began or when they ended; and therefore it need not create 
surprise that different versions have gained currency of the cireum- 
stances under which this fight was prematurely stopped. But 
we are not without our suspicions that the ring would have been 
better kept if the English Champion had been fighting a manifestly 
winning battle. It was said, over and over again, when doubts 
were hinted, that, whatever happened, the American should 
have fair play. It is deeply to be regretted if he has not had 
such a full and undeniable measure of justice dealt to him as 
would have placed the English national character in this respect 
as hizh in the estimation of other countries as in our own. It is 
often alleged, and we believe with truth, that one advantage of 
prize-fights, strictly regulated and impartially conducted, is that 
they tend to cherish a habit of self-restraint and a love of justice 
which usually make men forbearing and generous even in their 
angry moments, and, if they, in their passion, infringe the well- 
known rules of fistic law, insure the interference of the spectators 
to redress any undue advantage. But, if motives are to be 
allowed to operate, such as those which we fear did, to some 
extent, prevail on Tuesday, there is an end to the pretension we 
have been used to muke—to be, in this respect, an example to the 
world. We would desire all those who were near the ring during 
the fight between Sayers and Heenan to ask themselves whether 
they would have acted precisely as they did if they had regarded 
Sayers throughout asa certain conqueror. We shall not attempt 
to answer this question for them, and we will only add to it the 
repeated expression of our regret that the events of tuesday do 
not eacourage the expectation that roguery and ruffanism will, 
in time to come, be bauished from the prize-ring. 

But we further have to remark that, if Heenan and his friends 
complain that the battle was left undecided, the American 
Champion has chiefly himself to blame for the disappointment 
which he may think he has sustained. It is certain that he was 


holding Sayers so that he would have strangled him in another | 


minute, and the ropes enclosing the ring were cut or loosened by 
some one near at hand, in order to deliver Sayers from what ap- 
peared to be the peril of immediate death. When the ropes 
were once lowered, of course the ring was broken, and it is dilti- 
cult to pronounce whether all the confusion which ensued was, 
or was not, inevitable. Considering the pressure from without, 
both from excitement and from the efforts of the police, it was 
natural to expect that as soon as the barrier of the ropes and 
stakes had fallen the small spzce allotted to the combatants would 
be inundated by intruders who could not, if they would, have 
kept outside. It seems to us that Heenan’s conduct furnished 
a pretext which Sayers’ friends might, if they chose, lay hold 
of to break off the battle. We do not say they did, but it 
is probable that Heenan’s friends and countrymen will say so, 
and it will not be easy to establish, in opposition to their asser- 
tions, that the whole of the confusion which followed the lowering 
of the ropes was accidental and undesigned. But we must 
repeat that for this unsatisfactory conclusion Heenan has himself 
to blame. We believe that his treatment of Sayers at the moment 
when the ropes were loosened was lawful according to the rules 
of the prize-ring. Sayers was not down, and could not yet down, 
because the rope kept him up—and almost any kind of injury may 
he inflicted so long as the sufferer remains by natural or artificial 
means upon his legs. We say almost any kind of injury, mean- 
ing any that would suggest itself to a combatant trained in the 
English school of prize-fighters. Such a combatant would 
know, and however excited would probably remember, that 
if he strangled his opponent, his own life or liberty would 
be abridged as the penalty of his violence. But Heenan 
appears to have forgotten this. The life of Sayers was in immi- 
nent danger, and it became absolutely necessary to interfere, 
If the conduct of the bystanders was not within the letter of 
the laws of the prise-ring, it was most unquestionably within 
their spirit. One principal object of those laws is that fights 
with fists between healthy and well-trained men may call 
forth great courage and constancy without any serious risk to 
life. If American pugilists appear in the English ring, the 
must be content to fight under such restrictions as our own estis 
mate of the value of human lives and limbs imposes. Suppose 
some compatriot of Heenan were to introduce gouging in order 
to hasten the end of an exhausting battle. We believe that 
gouging as well as strangling is within the written law, but the 
combatant who practised it would soon be taught that he would 
not be permitted to Americanizea British Institution. It seems, 
then, to have been a legitimate interposition which delivered 
Sayers from the deadly grip of Heenan, but whether all that 
followed was or was not inevitable, cannot be known. 

Passing now to the general merits of the battle, we ma 
say at once that the majority of the spectators beheld a sight 
very different from that for which they bargained. It was 
not to see the Champion of England knocked clean off his 
legs some five-and-twenty times that so many hundred English- 
men travelled down to Farnborough. But if they did not 
witness exactly what most of them expected, they saw even a 
finer sight. Never in the annals of pugilism were skill, cool- 
ness, judgment, variety of resource, pluck, and bottom displayed 
in such a wonderlul degree as by Sayers in this splendid 
battle. Wherever manly courage and manly sentiments pre- 
vail, his name will be held in honour. Taking the result as 
iv now stands, or even supposing a further trial to end in the 
defeat of Sayers, we should still say that fur spirit, science, 
and endurance his character is unsurpassed throughout the 
world. He was pitted ayamst a man who was his equal in 
resolution and not very far inferior in skill, while in height, 
weight, and length of reach he possessed a vast superiority. 
Heenan, before this fight, was comparatively an untried man, 
and it could not be known beforehand whether, as «4s so often 
found in the noblest specimens of humanity, he had not a weak 
point somewhere. ‘Lhere was also the consideration that he 
came to us from a land where nobody’s gifis or merits are at all 
likely to be understated. But the truth now appears to be that 
Heenan is five inches taller and two or three stone heavjer, and 
eight years younger than Sayers, while his length of arm is extra- 
ordinary, even for so tall a man. He has great natural advan- 
tages, and he is quite capable of turning them to the best account. 
We all know that in general a big boy can thrash a small one. 
There may be exceptional cases of cowardice, or awkwardness, 
or weakness, but the rule is that height and weight carry tle day. 
Almost every sort of artificial weapontends more or less to equalize 
men of different degrees of stature, but in using the weapons 
which nature gave, the advantage usually rests where instinct 
teaches us to look for it. Now the battle between Heenan and 
Sayers may very fairly be described asa batile between a big 
and a little boy. Jt was thought that the experience, the 
quickness, and the game quality of Sayers would more than 
counterbalance the tremendous range and power of his adversary. 
When Heenan stoo.| forth in the ring, le was confessed by every- 
body to be the most magnificent figure seen there within living 
memory. That Sayers should have fought so long andso beautifully 
as he did is the greatest triumph of the art of which he has been the 
worthy chief; aud it is a proof, which his countrymen will not soon 
forget, that he possesses, in the fullest measure, all those qualities 
which, in more deadly conflicts, have shed imperishable glory 
on his country’s arms. We might say much, if it were necessary, 
in defence of prize-fighting, but we will content ourselves with 
saying this—that when British soldiers cease to feel the interest 
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they showed in this famous battle, they will forfeit, at the same 
time, their character for unrivalled prowess. When the world 
has really entered upon a millennium of peaceful industry let 
prize-fighting be abolished, and let the memory of its heroes pass 
away. But so long as restless neighbours will have their 
Magenta and Solferino, so long we should like to have occa- 
sionally, on some open unfrequented heath, such a day as has 
been seen this week. Let warlike Emperors count their well- 
drilled legions. Our own Sovereign may be content to reckon 
Sayers among her subjects, and to say— 


I trust I have within this realm 
Ten thousand as good as he. 


And an equal tribute of praise and admiration is surely due to 
the gallant spirit which brought Heenan across the ocean and 
sustained him until he fully learned the scope of his own tremen- 
dous powers. But who, let us ask, is Heenai? He was bornof 
Irish parents in America. The blood which flows in his veins 
is that which has been ponted so freely on every battle-field 
where the armies of the Queen have triumphed. Indeed, the 
difference between the rivals is only this—the parents of both 
were Irish, but the one couple migrated to England, and the 
other to the United States. Sayers and Heenan in the prize- 
ring, and Marshals M‘Mahon and O'Donnell at the head of 
armies, — to have derived their pugnacity from the same 
prolific soil. Not that we would attempt to rob America 
of any portion of the honour won for her in this splendid 
contest. It is enough for us to know that the stock 
from which Heenan sprang was given to the new country by 
the old, and we believe there is plenty of it still left at home. 
In praising one of these champions we praise the other; and, 
if we must confess to a sliglit partiality for Sayers, it is only the 
Englishman's inveterate leaning towards a little fellow fighting 
an up-hill fight against a big one. Heenan is probably the 
finest man who ever stepped into a prize-ring. He has shown 
unflinching courage, and, as he now knows his own terrific 
strength, and may be expected to improve in skill, and to feel no 
nervousness, neither England nor America will soon find a man 
to beat him. Sayers most amply justified the confidence which 
his countrymen reposed in him. A more accomplished, enduring, 
and courageous boxer never wore the belt of champion. We 
trust the combatants and their friends will feel that enough has 
been done and suffered for the honour of the men and of the 
countries which gave them birth. 


THE BANK AND THE BILL BROKERS. 


HE statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
removed all doubt as to the nature of the operation by 
which the Bank reserves recently suffered a sudden reduction 
which filled some timorous people with excessive alarm. Messrs. 
Overend and Gurney, me courage for which their firm is 
notorious, have announced that they suddenly withdrew the 
whole of a very large balance, by way of reprisals for their 
exclusion from the privilege of re-discounting, which they and 
others had abused before the crisis of 1857. They insist that they 
have a strict legal right to draw out their money whenever they 
lease; and so undoubtedly they have; but whether a customer 
a moral right to drain his balance, not because he wants the 
money, but for the sake of punishing his banker, may be ques- 
tioned by those who reeognise the fact that all the calculations 
which render banking business possible proceed on the assump- 
tion that the attitude of bankers and their customers will not be 
one of mutual hostility. But, indefensible as the motive of the 
proceeding was, it is a great mistake to suppose that the general 
state of the market is attributable to operations which can only 
have a slight and temporary influence. ‘There is a strange 
attraction to some minds about a hoecus-pocus explanation of 
ordinary phenomena. Whenever the Bank returns happen to 
present an unfavourable appearance, ingenious theorists seem to 
consider it their duty to explain a circumstance which is neither 
surprising nor unnatural by some wonderful discovery. The last 
few months have certainly exhibited rather unexpected changes in 
the condition of the money-market and the position of the Bank. 
With the exception of certain political clouds whieh will pro- 
bably remain permanently fixed in the atmosphere so long as the 
Emperor Napoleon continues to be the sun of the European 
system, the commercial year may be said to have commenced 
with the most hopeful prospects. The caution induced by the 
heavy losses of 1857 was assumed, and probably with reason, to 
be still operative in checking undue speculation. The profits of 
legitimate trade were and are unusually large. the great 
centres of manufacturing industry have been full of work, and 
the hopes of the sanguine were stimulated by the prevalence of 
a very moderate rate of discount. No special demands in aid of 
foreign States have succeeded in disturbing the English market— 
no — mania for any popular form of speculation has made 
itself conspicuous. According to the best authorities, steady 
thriving trade has been the order of the day. At the same time 
there has been a continuous increase in the value of money ; and, 
added to this, we have seen an extraordinary increase in the 
amount of the note circulation in the hands of the public, which 
about a week ayo attained, with the aid of Measrs. Overend’s 
house, the almost unprecedented sum of £23,400,000. The 
bullion in the Issue nt and the reserve in the Bank 


have undergone a corresponding reduction—not enough to cause 
any alarm, but sufficient to justify the gradual increase in the 
rate of discount which the Bank has prudently declared. 


ee in the increase of the note circulation, there is a certain 
resemblance between the phenomena of the present year and 
those which preceded the crisis of 1857 ; and some extravagant 
alarmists are beginning to remember that until within a few 
months of the the whole mercantile community 
then believed as confidently as they do now in the sound con- 
dition of the trade of the country. There is not, however, the 
slightest reason to suppose that there is any real resemblance 
between the two periods. The early symptoms of an extended 
trade are much the same, whether it is based on cautious caleu- 
lation or on venturesome speculation, and it would be contrary 
to all experience that a time of hazardous inflation should follow 
at so short an interval as three years upon an epoch of unive 
panic. Hitherto it has always taken about ten years to bring, 
round the commercial cycle of alternate prosperity and distress, 
and we are happily at present so far from the normal period of 
disaster, that the late increase in the price of accommodation 
- only be rationally accounted for on some less serious hyp¢4 
thesis. 


The most natural explanation is of course the extension, and 
it may be reasonably suppcsed the legitimate extension, of trade; 
but this is far too commonplace a thing to satisfy some who affect 
to instruct the mercantile world as to the significance of the 
daily changes in the aspect of the money-market. Accordingly, 
the extraordinary device of Messrs. Overend and Gurney has 
furnished the Zimes with a theory which has all the recom- 
mendation of startling novelty. This is—or rather was in its 
original form—that the pressure which the mercantile communi'y 
had endured was traceable entirely to the occult workings of 
bill-broker’s conspiracy, and that a few money-dealers who had 
the command of a considerable amount of deposits had been able 
to raise the market rate gradually to 5 per cent., when the law 
of supply and demand would have kept it steadily within 3 per 
cent. Anything more preposterous than this suggestion can 
scarcely be imagined. If by artificial contrivances an unnatural 
demand could be steadily sustained for months, the effect would 
show itself in a glut of bullion, the very opposite of which has’ 
until quite lately been experienced. Independently of this, the 
nction that any tricks and dodges of enterprising dealers can 
have more than a passing influence is altogether untenable: and . 
whatever may be thought of the tactics recently pursued, the 
late advance in the demand for money must be regarded as a 
genuine result of our present commercial condition. 


But the fact which has led to such extravagant inferences has 
considerable significance of another kind. ‘he suppose eou- 
spiracy has been given up by the Times itself; but on the other 
hand it is admitted that a deliberate attempt was made to em- 
barrass the Bank. There is nothing in the antecedents of the 
discounting-houses to render this little episode at al] surprising. 
The animus imputed. and confessed, recals to mind the somewhat 
similar style of dealing adopted in the height of the crisis of 
1857, and the sudden increase of the notes out of the possession 
of the Bank by £1,600,000 in a single week, was in tisetf sutti- 
cient to show that some very strange speculation was going on. 
We do not care to discuss further the peculiar morality which 
sanctions this kind of sharp practice ; but it is of some interest 
to consider the relations between the Bank of England and the 
private discounters, and the possibility of public credit being 
disturbed by their quarrels. ‘The truth is, that there is not the 
least reason for attributing to the bill brokers the capacity to 
do any material public mischief under the system which now 
prevails atthe Bank. Before 1857 their trade was simple enough. 
They took all the money they could get on deposit at interest 
only just below the current rate of discount. In order to make 
a profit, the whole, or substantially the whole, of this was ad- 
vanced to the public in the shape of discounts. No reserve of 
any consequence was kept in hand, and whenever a difficulty. 
occurred they went straight to the Bank of England and go: tlie 
money they required by re-discounting their bills. ‘Lue effect of 
this was that the reserve of the Bank was the support not only 
for its own advances, but for those of the bill brokers hkewise. 
This arrangement undoubtedly increased the accommodation 
ordinarily available for the public, but it diminished the security 
of the Bank, and aggravated the consequences of every panic. 
Since 1857 the Bank of England, learning wisdom from experi-’ 
ence, has very properly refused to re-discount the brokers’ bills. 
Mr. Neave stated at the time to the Bank Committee which was’ 
then sitting, that the new regulation would diminish one of the 
expedients in use for economizing the circulation. The very 

tpose of it was to secure the general safety by compelling the 
Gil brokers to k their own reserves, instead of trusting 
to the Bank and trading to the very edge of their resources. An 
apparent increase in the circulation was therefore one of the 
natural consequences of the new regulation ; for if tle brokers: 
chose to keep their reserves in their own lands instead of 
placing them to their accour.t with the Bank of England, the 
normal amount of notes out of the Bank would be proporti nately 
increased, without the slightest change in the demands of the’ 
general public. This is precisely what has happened iecently, 
and if the complaint against the bill brokers went no further’ 
than this, it would be a little hard, first to attack them for their’ 
recklessness in trading without a reserve, and then to charge 
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them with conspiracy when they have been forced against their 
will to keep a reasonable amount of cash in hand to provide 
for possible contingencies. No one can justify their artifice of 
dealing with their funds with the express purpose of embarrass- 
ing the Bank and alarming the commercial world. But it is 
as well to remember that such a policy can produce no appre- 
ciable results, and that the increase in the note circulation, so 
far as it is caused by the discount houses, is not a symptom of 
perilous inflation, but the consequence of a return to wholesome 
caution. There is nothing whatever in the occurrences which 
have been made so much of to justify the slightest alarm ; nor, on 
the other hand do they diminish the significance of the advance 
in the rate of interest which has been so marked a feature of the 
present year. There are some indications that the tide is on the 
turn, but whether this be so or not, prudent traders will be 
ided by the ordinary signs of the market rather than by fanci- 
ul theories about the mysterious effect of not very legitimate 
operations. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

E great sin of the painters who exhibit at the British Insti- 
tution is affectation. Their works display a fair amount of 
skill and pains, but betray, for the most part, a want of good taste 
and common sense. Grimaces and unnatural attitudes greet us 
on all sides; and the landscapes, though trees and hills can 
never be quite so theatrical as men and women, are painted in 
glaring and inconsistent colours. This vice of affectation must 
roceed from something more than mere ignorance. A painter 
ike Mr. Buckner must know very well that his Italian goatherd 
does not really resemble the isladions peasant who tends his 
flocks on the plains and hills of Italy. Men who lead hard lives 
under hot suns do not go about with effeminate hands, alabaster 
complexions, nicely parted hair, and simpering sentimental 
faces. Why does Mr. Buckner insist upon presenting us 
with this fanciful version of an Italian boy? A true re- 
resentation of the most miserable little organ-grinder that 
Saute the streets of London would be infinitely preferable to 
these insufferable wax-work beauties. Is this sort of falsifi- 
cation designed to attract attention at all costs? Or is it in- 
tended to open the purses of rich but tasteless patrons? Surely 
such pandering to bad taste cannot be necessary. Doubtless, an 
artist who sets himself to study nature, and who resolutely re- 
jects all unreal and adventitious graces, must sacrifice some 
years to obscure study. But the sacrifice once made, the re- 
ward is ample. Truly good painting will soon attract the 
applause of the discerning few, and the applause of the discern- 
ing few will always be echoed by the imitative many. It is a 
complaint frequently heard, that the profession of the artist does 
not meet with its due meed of respect in the world. Assuredly 
if artists do not respect themselves and their profession, they and 
it will not be respected by others. So long as portrait-painters 
seek popularity by grossly flattering—so long as painters of all 
kinds endeavour rather to catch the eye of the ignorant than to 
satisfy the judgment of the cultivatéd—so long will men refuse to 
respect a pursuit which has sunk to the level of a trade. Com- 
petition is a very good thing when it stimulates exertion, but if, 
as here seems to be the case, it leads to ignoble artifices, it is fatal 
to real excellence. The fact is, however, that the attempt to 
win a passing popularity by meretricious arts is a mis- 
take in every point of view. Here and there a bad picture 
will find a purchaser who can only discern a superficial 
prettiness, but the artist who condescends to such devices 
will ultimately have the mortification of feeling that he has wasted 
his time and talents without improving in skill or establishing 
more than the most fleeting reputation. We have taken Mr. 
Buckner’s “‘ Goatherd” as an instance of a common error, not 
because Mr. Buckner is the worst, but rather because he is the 
‘best, of a bad school. The visitor to the British Institution will 
see an abundance of examples of all Mr Buckner’s faults, unre- 
deemed by his cleverness, in works which we need not specify. 
‘Wasted labour is always a melancholy spectacle, and a painter 
ean hardly waste his labour more than when he deserts the 
sobriety i auae for the pursuit of some fantastic creation of his 
own brain. This vice of affectation is ce:tainly almost entirely 
of modern growth. If it is indeed the offspring of increased 
competition, we can only hope that as a taste for art continues to 
— it will also become more pure, and that thus the evil may 


ar. 

7 Criticism” (249), by T. P. Hall, is carefully and cleverly 
painted. A group of domestics have obtained possession of an 
artist’s studio, and two of them, unconscious that he is listening 
behind the door, are busily engaged in criticising the picture on 
his easel, while a third is asleep in an arm-chair. The self- 
important air of the critics is given with much humour, and if 
there is a touch of comic exaggeration, it does not seem to be 
more than is pardonable, and perhaps necessary. This painting 
appears to us to be decidedly the best of its kind in the collection. 

here are, however, one or two smaller works of considerable 
merit. Among these “The Dawning of Genius” (119), by J. 
Clark, deserves the first place. The subject of this is a froup of 
children, one of whom is taking the likeness of a dog. The sim- 
plicity of the design and the perfectly natural attitudes and 
expressions of the children combine with delicate and quiet 
clenion to make this a very pleasing little picture. “ Fondly 
gazing” (135), by G. Smith, another painting of small size, is in 


its way quite as good. It is more highly finished, and executed 
in more vigorous style, and though of sentimental description, 
does not depart from nature and truth. 

The two best landscapes in the room seem to us to be “ On the 
Lugwy” (13), by J. Syer, and “ The Road to the Farm” (48), by 
T. J. Soper. The former of these is, as may be gathered from 
its title, a representation of a rocky stream. It is a pity that 
Mr. Syer should—in obedience, it must be presumed, to a popular 
artistic superstition—have introduced a figure into his foreground. 
He has done so with a timid hand, as if half conscious that it was 
not wanted, as is in truth the case. Scenes of which the prevail- 
ing character is wildness and grandeur are only spoilt by such 
embellishment, but the doctrine that a picture is not finished till 
either some cows or some human beings have been stuck into the 
foreground is at present generally accepted. In Mr. Soper's ‘Road 
to the Farm,” on the contrary, the cart and the men and women 
come in very properly, and the scene would look blank without 
them. There is perhaps nothing very striking in this picture, 
but it has a cheerful and sunny look which pleases the eye. The 
point on which the artist seems to have bestowed most pains is 
the character of the foliage of the various trees. To give satis- 
factorily the different shades of green, and the different kinds of 
growth, is probably the most difficult matter in landscape paint- 
ing. Mr. Soper has accomplished this very creditably, but he 
seems to be in danger of trusting too much to the effects of clots 
of colour instead of employing firm touches. Such a practice 
never gives perfectly satisfactory results. 

A very small landscape by A. Gilbert, called “‘ Evening on the 
Thames” (120), will be admired by all who care for high finish, 
and is, in truth, very finely painted. “A Quiet Evening on the 
Thames” (141), by W. W. Gosling, kas also merit, though of a 
different kind. ‘The excessively cold, transparent look which the 
sky sometimes assumes just after sunset is well imitated, and the 
foliage of the tree in the middle of the picture is painted in an 
ingenious and rather novel way, so as to give more of what are 
called the “ grinning lights”—that is the lights seen through the 
leaves—than is usual in the ordinary style. Mr. Lance's “‘ Before 
the Masquerade, Venice,” (193), excites little more than a feeling 
of regret. Surely some oun subject could be found for so 
much skill and labour thanis afforded by asenseless jumble of fruit, 
dishes, a macaw, and a drunken-looking ruffian. Mr. G. W. 
Horlor’s “ Homestead” (136), is a good piece of what is popularly 
called animal painting. His “ Black Game and Grouse-shooting” 
(176) is also good, but would bear a little additional work. The 
drawing of the calves in the former, and of the dogs and game 
in the latter, is very good, and the colouring is very fair. The 
weakest point, as regards the colouring, is the strange brick-dust 
hue of one of the dogs. There is perhaps no nicer test of an 
artist’s eye for colour than the various shades of red which occur 
in animals. Innumerable as these seem to be in nature, we con- 
stantly find in paintings some tint introduced which we feel sure 
cannot be correct. In horses the reds range much more widely 
than in dogs. Chestnuts, bays, and browns are to be found of 
almost every imaginable variety; yet it is rare for any except 
the most practised horse-painters to give a chestnut or a bay 
colour which has a real counterpart in nature. There is, in this 
very exhibition, a small picture of two horses, whose coats pre- 
sent the most impossible combination of red, yellow, and brown 
which can be conceived. To the ‘* Dead Swan, Game, and Fruit,” 
by W. Duffield, it is superfluous to call attention, as it is a large 
work in a conspicuous position. The imitation of plumage and 
fruit is not, perhaps, the pane triumph of art; but good 
tee = an inferior kind is better than bad painting of a 

er kind. 

t is needless to dwell upon the productions of those artists 
whose style never varies, and is familiar to every frequenter of 
our modern exhibitions. Mr. G. Stanfield is the best of these. 
So far as it goes, his painting is generally irreproachable ; but it 
is impossible to avoid a wish that he had a little more ambition. 
He repeats each year his combinations of quiet greens, greys, 
and browns, and seems determined never to risk failure by Bolder 
attempts. Yet even those old German towns of which he is so 
fond contain greater variety of colour than he allows them, and 
the sky is not always blue with a few white fleecy patches. Mr. 
E. J. Niemann is apparently a confirmed mannerist, and his 

aintings too much resemble each other to be very like nature. 
Mr. E. W. Cooke has a landscape in his clear and accurate style, 
called “ On the Coast of Devon.” Among the paintings of almost 
miniature size, the best seem to be “ Peeling an Apple” (450), 
by E. Davis; a“ Musidora” (450), and “A Female Head’ ” (460), by 
W. E. Frost; and “An Angler Preparing for a Day’s Sport” 
(513), by J. T. Lucas. The last of these is the likeness of a 
tesque old man making a fly, painted in the spirit of the 
Hutch school, but not so highly finished as is usual with the 
works of Dutch artists. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


O* Thursday evening Beethoven’s opera, Fidelio, was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden, on the occasion of the first appear- 
ance of Madlle. Rosa Csillag, a German artist of reputation from 
the Imperial Theatre at Vienna. Althcugh this great work is 
familiar to cultivated musicians, there are few which are less 
known to the general public. Masterpiece as it is, it has never 
as yet maintained itself permanently in the repertoire of either of 
our Opera-houses ; and five years have elapsed since it was last 
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pret in London. Nor is it difficult to find causes to account 
or this want of general popularity. In the first place, the music 
is too good to be appreciated by the majority of the tune-loving 

ublic. There is none of that popular melodic element which 

as made an even greater work—Don Giovanni—at once the 
best-known and most surely attractive of operas. Even by its 
greatest admirers—and we should wish to be numbered among 
them—it must be confessed that it is somewhat unvocal, and as 
such likely to be viewed by singers with disfavour. Beethoven 
treated his voices very much as he would have done an instrument 
in the orchestra, and wrote his opera as an abstract musical com- 
position, suggested, doubtless, by the situations of the story, but 
without special reference to the exigencies of singer or text. 
The simple, not to say meagre, character of the drama may also, 
perhaps, have contributed towards keeping it off the stage. But 
these trifling imperfections—if imperfections they be—are as 
nothing pine Bi with its excellence as a musical composition. 
In this point of view it must ever be reckoned, if not the greatest, 
at least among the three or four greatest, operatic works 
which the world has yet seen. This year it is to be 
given at both our Opera Houses. Let us hope that it will 
henceforth be retained in the repertoire of at least one of these 
establishments. On the same principle on which Lord Byron 
used to read Scott’s novels through once a year, we would 
hope, for the credit of our musical appreciation, that each season, 
at least, will see a performance of the only opera which the 
greatest of musicians ever wrote. Seeing, then, that it is likely 
to excite more than usual interest at the present time, we trust 
that we shall not be thought tedious if, for the sake of those to 
whom they may not be familiar, we give, as briefly as we can, 
some account of the plot and of the circumstances connected 
with its composition. 

The story of the drama is soon told. Don Florestan, who has 
been long supposed to be dead, has, in fact, been secretly imprisoned 
by the governor, Pizarro, in consequence of having threatened to 
report his tyranny and cruelties to the minister. His wife, Leonora, 
discovering that he is still alive, and learning the place of his 
concealment, disguises herself in male attire and succeeds in 
hiring herself, under the name of Fidelio, as an under-gaoler to 
Rocco, the master of the prison, with the view of being able to 
give Florestan some comfort and assistance. At the opening of 
the drama, her endeavours are directed towards discovering in 
which of the many dungeons her husband is confined, but all her 

lans are endangered by a passion which Rocco’s daughter, 

arcellina, has conceived for her, and which, being further 
regarded with satisfaction by Rocco himself, makes an enemy of 
Marcellina’s former lover, Jacquino. At tl.is point news is brought 
that the minister is on the way to make a state visitation of the 
prison. Pizarro instantly determines, as his only chance of 
escaping detection, to murder Florestan before the arrival 
of the minister and conceal his body in the dungeon; and Rocco, 
although a good-hearted fellow in the main, having nevertheless 
been induced by a heavy bribe to become his accomplice, under- 
takes to dig the grave in Florestan’s prison, Pizarro himself 
intending to give his victim the fatal blow. Rocco takes Fidelio 
to assist him in this task, who, after some time, discovers in the 
exhausted and almost dying prisoner her husband Florestan, 
whose miserable condition excites the compassion of the head 
jailer himself. Determined at all risks to defend her husband, 
she throws herself, at the critical moment, between him and 
Pizarro, and presenting a pistol at the head of the murderer, 
exclaims, “ Slay first his wife.” This is the culminating point 
of the action. Immediately afterwards a Deus ex machind 
appears in the shape of the minister, and the drama ends in the 
discomfiture of villany and the restoration of happiness to the 
faithful pair. 

The opera was composed during the years 1804 and 1805, and 
was first represented on the 20th of November in the latter year, 
at the Theater an der Wien, in Vienna, under the title of 
Leonora. Everything seemed to conspire against its favourable 
reception. The French troops had entered Vienna only seven 
days before, and naturally the greater part of the audience was 
composed of French soldiers. Prince Lichnowski, and others 
of Beethoven’s patrons had left the city; the orchestra was 
already prejudiced against the opera by the immense difficulty 
of the overture, especially for the wind instruments; so that 
it is not to be wondered if its production was a com- 
plete failure. The contemporary criticisms were also very 
unfavourable, and after three performances it was withdrawn 
by the composer himself. The work, however, was by no 
means that which has come down to us under the title of Fidelio. 
The overture alluded to above was the second which had been 
composed, the original one having been discarded as too light in 
style, and further alterations in the opera were decided by 
Beethoven’s friends to be necessary before it could be produced 

ain with any hope of success. It would be interesting, if space 
slowed. to indicate these variations, but we can only state that, 
with the second overture modified and simplied (the result being 
the Leonora overture of the present day), the opera was again 
produced in 1806 with but little better result, and it was again 
only given three times—owing, however, principally to the 
machinations of personal enemies. And no more was heard of 
it for eight years, when, in 1814, after the composer's reputation 
had been firmly established, it was chosen, on the occasion of a 
benefit performance, as requiring no costly scenery or decorations. 


Beethoven again made numerous alterations, composing an 
entirely new overture and rewriting several portions of the opera 
itself, thus bringing it finally into the shape in which it is now 
given—the name at the same time being changed to Fidelio. me | 
one wishing for more than these somewhat meagre details 
cannot do better than refer to an interesting account and analysis 
of the opera given in a work by the German critic Marx, pub- 
oe last year, and entitled Ludwig van Beethoven, Leben und 
haffen. 

Moelio was not given in England until 1832, when it was per- 
formed by the German company, at her Majesty's Theatre, with 
Madame Schréder-Devrient for the heroine. It was again per- 
formed in 1836, in English, at Covent Garden Theatre, when 
Madame Malibran’s wonderful powers made an extraordinary 
impression ; and it has since, from time to time been played at 
intervals, both in German and Italian—the most remarkable per- 
formance of later days being that of Madlle. Sophie Cruvelli, 
who appeared both at her Majesty's Theatre and at Covent 
Garden in the part of Leonora. 

The performance of the opera, on Thursday, was extremely 
good. The chief interest of the evening naturally centered 
in Madlle. Csillag, who created a most favourable im- 
pression by her impersonation of the heroine, and full 
maintained the reputation she was reported to have won in this 
character. She is thoroughly German both in her appearance 
and in the character of her voice, which is a powerful mezzo- 
soprano of very resonant quality and considerable compass, 
although perhaps open to a charge of being somewhat hard in 
tone. That Madlle. Csillag is a most accomplished musician and 
thoroughly understands the great master whose music she was 
interpreting, no one who heard her on Thursday evening, and 
who is capable of judging, could fairly doubt. It is noc, how- 
ever, in our power to say that she is without certain faults of 
vocalization, of which the most noticeable is a tendency to an 
undue emphasization and a somewhat spasmodic utterance of the 
notes when she wishes to give special effect to any particular 
passage. This, however, was more prominent at the com- 
mencement of the opera, when she was evidently a little over- 
come by nervousness. The most formidable trial of her powers 
was of course the celebrated song in the first act, by her per- 
formance of whicu she may be said to have fairly established her 
reputation as avocalist of unmistakeable eminence. The recita- 
tive was delivered with equal effect whenever either energy or 
tenderness was called for; and at the close of the air (which is an 
address to Hope, most exquisitely instrumented for the orchestra, 
with three horns and a bassoon obligati) she was deservedly 
greeted with enthusiastic applause, and but for the length and 
fatiguing nature of the piece, would doubtless have complied with 
the evident wish for its repetition. 

The second act, with the exception of the lovely air in A flat, 
for Florestan at the opening, which is so beautifully introduced 
both in the adagio and the quick movement of the Leonora over- 
ture, consists entirely of concerted music, and owing principally 
to Madlle. Csillag’s exertions, went off with remarkable spirit. 
The grave-digging duet with Rocco and the delightful “ bread 
trio,” were both extremely effective; after which follows the 
quartet, where the murder of Florestan is attempted by Pizarro, 
and where, when Fidelio rushes to shield her husband, a wonder- 
ful effect is produced by the sudden transition from the key of G 
to that of E flat, upon the words “Io son la sua sposa.” ‘This ig 
the only “situation” of the drama, and it was worked up most 
effectively by the four artists. 

Madlle. Csillag’a acting in this scene, though perhaps a little 
studied, produced a most powerful impression upon the audience, 
which, indeed, although singularly apathetic at the commence- 
ment of the opera, was gradually worked up to more enthusiasm 
than we expected to find elicited by so classical a composition. 
The joyous duet with Florestan, as far as the lady was concerned, 
was all that could be desired; and after a perfect performance of 
the sestet and chorus, which forms the finale, and which, though 
with so simple an outline, is a masterpiece of majestic construc- 
tion which none other but Beethoven could have written, the 
curtain fell amid universal and continued applause. It is to be 
regretted that one of the more eminent tenors connected with the 
establishment was not entrusted with the part of Florestan. 
Signor Neri-Baraldi, an excellent artist in his way, and a most 
useful member of Mr. Gye’s forces, is, however, scarcely of sufi- 
cient calibre for Beethoven's music, especially with a singer 
of such power and energy in the part of Leonora; and although 
he gave his air at the introduction to the second act with as much 
tenderness and expression as the somewhat hard nature of his 
voice permitted, he was quite eclipsed by Madlle. Csillag in 
the concerted music, and more especially in the duet which 
follows the dénouement. We are delighted to have to wel- 
come back an old favourite to the stage which she has now 
deserted for so many years. We allude to Madlle. Corbain, 
whose engagement—which was not announced in the pro- 
spectus—is a most judicious step on the part of the manager, 
and most efficiently supports what was the weakest point in the 
organization of his company. Her Marcellina was excellent, 
and the coldness which the audience displayed at the performance 
of her Mozartlike duet with Jacquino (Signor Lucchesi), and of 
the song which follows, must be attributed to their attention 
being reserved for the entrée of the new prima donna. M. Zelger 
makes a very good Rocco, although we should have been better 
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leased if his intonation had been here and there rather more 
irreproachable—a point which we specially noticed at the com- 
mencement of the canon in the first act, which, strange to say, 
although the best known portion of the opera, elicited scarcely 
any applause. With this slight drawback, which it is only 
justice to say was not very frequently perceptible, he sang 
the difficult musie entrusted to him in most musicianlike style. 
Pizarro, the governor, was plaved by Signor Tagliafico, who was 
as careful and effective as usual. 

The performance of the exquisite and intricate accompaniments 
by the band, under Mr. Costa’s guidance, it is impossible to 
eulogise too highly, as they were given faultlessly from beginning 
toend. The overture to Leonora was played between the acts, 
and was executed with such extraordihary finish and brilliancy 
that in spite of its length and of the rather abtruse character of 
its beauties, it was most vociferously encored. The chorus, too, 
left nothing to be wished for, if we may except a little faultiness 
in the intonation of the first tenors in the celebrated Prisoners’ 
Chorus. The finale, in particular, was given with immense spirit 
and accuracy, and we left the house with the impression that, 
with one or two slight exceptions, it would be Utopian to hope 
for a much more successful performance of this great opera. 

Before closing our notice, we will devote a few lines to a 
brief mention of Dinorah, which has been given eve-y night 
since the commencement of the season until Thursday 
last. The only remarkable points of difference from the per- 
formance of last season, into the merits of which we entered at 
considerable length, are the substitution of M. Faure, the original 
representative of Hcél in Paris, for Signor Graziani, that of 
Madile. Giudita Sylvia for Madlle. Nantier Didiée, and the want 
of Madlle. Marai in the part of the secon goatherd. Of 
M. Faure’s interpretation of the character of Hoél it is almost 
impossible to speak too highly. It is admirable throughout, both 
histrionically and vocally. His voice is powerful and excellent! 
under command—better suited in quality, perhaps, for music suc 
as M. Meyerbeer’s than for the more flowing melodies of genuine 
Italian opera, as it possesses a certain vibratory character which is 
very effective when judiciously employed, but which nevertheless, 
when exaggerated, as is too often the case with French vocalists, 
cannot be too severely reprehended. M. Faure’s high notes are 
splendid, both as regards power and sweetness, the high G, for 
instance, being delivered with the greatest ease and steadiness. 
In the concerted music, too, he is admirably exact and judicious ; 
and it is, indeed, difficult to conceive a better performance than 
that which we heard of the two duets for Corentin and Hoél, in 
the second and third acts respectively, or of the trios which form 
the conclusion of the same acts, and which deserve to rank among 
M. Meyerbeer’s happiest inspirations. Of Madile. Guidita 
Sylvia we must say almost nothing, inasmuch as any criticism we 
can make must necessarily be unfavourable. She is, indeed, as 
yet, quite unworthy of the sphere in which she has been placed ; 
and her deficiencies are all the more remarkable. from the con- 
trast which they present to the delightful performance of Madlle. 
Nantier Didiée in the same part last year. We may add, that 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho’s delineation of the character of 
Dinorah is characterized by even more grace and refinement than 
it was last season, and she continues to excite the greatest en- 
thusiasm by her performance of the celebrated shadow song. 
Signor Gardoni, too, sings just as well, and acts, we think, con- 
siderably better than when we last saw him. 


REVIEWS. 
LIFE WITHOUT AND LIFE WITHIN.* 


HERE is always something interesting in clever women. 
Independently of their being agreeable or pretty or good, 
and of the products of their cleverness having intrinsic worth, it 
is pleasant to be in their company and to notice what is the nature 
of their cleverness, and what it comes to. There are some women 
who really have creative minds, and whose writings or whose 
conversation are first-rate; but they rise above the general 
description of clever women. It is of those who are clever women, 
and nothing more, that we are speaking; and no one could have 
belonged to this class more conspicuously than the well-known 
American authoress, Margaret Fuller Ossoli. She was fond of 
writing, and touched on most of the subjects that oceupied atten- 
tion in her day; and her miscellaneous essays and poems have 
now been collected by her brother. Thus we have a very fair 
specimen of what a clever woman has to say on a great many 
topics selected by herself, and of the manner in which she says 
it. Those who can remember Madame Ossoli, who can call to 
mind the charms she shed on the society of her friends and 
acquaintances, and have been touched with grief for her melan- 
choly death, may perhaps be inclined to resent a judgment which 
numbers her with the large list of clever women. But it is diffi- 
cult for strangers to find in this volume any traces of thought or 
power that can entitle Madame Ossoli to more than the reputa- 
tion which a successful and clever woman enjoys in her lifetime. 
There is no piece in the whole volume that strikes us as possessing 
real excellence ; but there is a vast quantity of matter that it is 
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very creditable to any womati to have written. This lady may 
therefore be fairly taken as a specimen of her class, and the 
general characteristics of clever women may be gleaned with 
tolerable accuracy from a perusal of her pages. 

The first thing that strikes us in this volume is the strong 
taste it betrays for writings and writers of a high and difficult 
sort. Goethe, especially, is the centre of a large proportion of 
Madame Ossoli’s thoughts. She is always referring to him, and 
dwelling on things he said and did. She tells us, for instance, 
that it had been a subject of long debate with her whether he 
was right in abandoning Lili; and that she had come to the con- 
clusion that he was right as a genius, but wrong asa man. This 
remark is suggestive. She is too right-minded and too able to 
surrender herself wholly to Goethe, and adopt implicitly his 
standard of right and wrong; and yet she considers everything 
connected with Goethe a matter of such solemn interest that 
she thinks it worth while to book her very innocent and obvious 
criticism on his conduct. In conversation all this is very charm- 
ing from female lips. It is of the very greatest advantage to 
social intercourse that women should occupy themselves with the 
writings that command the highest admiration of men. Nothing 
preserves the general standard of taste so well as this community 
of interest in great writers. And clever women naturally like to 
try their powers by reading books as difficult and as great as 
they can. They feel stimulated not only by the thoughts but 
by the reputation of the writer. It is also permitted to women to 
be more enthusiastic than it is to men. They throw themselves 
with better grace and less reserve into the utterance of honest 
admiration. They feel quickly and warmly, and are sheltered, 
both by the pleasantness of the manifestation and by the laws of 
politeness, from anything like a sneer at their warmth. The 
privilege of enthusiasm is indeed accorded to them so readily 
that they almost lose the sense of being enthusiastic. This is a 
great gain to society. If every one were just, critical, and 
moderate, we should get as tired of each other as the Athenians 
were of Aristides. e may be all very much obliged to the 
female exponents of our impulsive judgments and our uncritical 
The poetry of life is kept up by these pubiic 
offerings of gariands on great men’s shrines. ‘There is also the 
greatest good derived from the tenacity with which even clever 
women cling to their moral convictions. It brings us back to 
the elementary principles on which society is founded, when a 
woman protests against one of her sex being abandoned by her 
lover in order that the lover's artistic nature may be developed. 
But, agreeable and useful as this is when spoken, it is not very 
valuable when printed. Robbed of its connexion with a living, 
an enthusiastic, and a good woman, such a remark as that Goethe 
was right as a genius, but wrong as a man, sounds an empty 
platitude. It is therefore very unfair on clever women to judge 
of them by such writings as those contained in this volume. 
They are born to talk, and not to write. 


Men of equal ability are generally far more critical. In some 
respects this is a loss, for a certain amount of timidity almost 
always accompanies a tendency to criticise; and a clever woman 
is more reckless and uncompromising in upholding what she 
thinks right, and denouncing what she thinks wrong, than a 
clever man. There were many points on which Madame Ossoli 
confronted popular opinion, and stoutly maintained that the in- 
fallible majority was wrong. She felt that there were great 
subjects as to which she would rather listen to the dictates of her 
conscience than to the voice of the mob. For this she was 
honoured and loved by the few, until, her reputation having 
gained ground, she now receives honour from the many. But no 
one could be more completely at the mercy of the favourite 
theories and phraseology of her day, whenever they fell in with 
that vague love of sublimity which seeks its gratification in 
putting the attainments of a particular age into the language of a 
grandiloquent optimism. Madame Ossoli is fond of telling 
us that “the aspect of society presents mighty problems which 
must be solved yy the soul of man divinely extending itself to 
the task.” Then, again, she is impressible, and she echoes all 
that most appeals to her |, in modern poetry. The 
admiration of nature occupies her every now and then, 
and she throws herself into a frame of mind that has 
now become conventional. ‘Every ripple in the snowy 
fields,” she says, “every grass and fern which raises its petrified 
delicacy above them, seems to me to claim a voice.” She has 
also caught up the semi-scientific rhetoric which Mr. Emerson 
probably has made popular among the more aspiring of his 
countrywomen. ‘“ Most persons,” we are told, “are plants, 
organic. We can predict their growth according to their own 
law. From the young girl we can predict the lustre, the 
fragrance of the future flower.” This is either unmeaning or a 
ee it is rubbish. Of course a great many men 
write exactly in the same way ; and it is not fair to say that an 
one set of such expréssions is characteristic of Madame Osacly 
or of any other woman. It is only when we watch the number 
of different directions in which she wanders off into an imposing 
imitation of some line of thinking or writing which has taken her 
fancy, that we begin to be impressed with a sense of the contrast 
between her general power, and her impotence to restrain herself 
when her feelings are touched. Here, again, we have a quality 
that has its charms in conversation. If a lady said such things 
in conversation we should, if we liked her, think them preity, 


sparkling, and pleasant, and as true as need be wi But 
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in print they look very poor; and the spirit of self-criticism 
that would prompt an able man to reject them is sadly missed: 

As a critic of the writings of others, Madame Ossoli seems to 
us to fall below the general level of clever women. She is lost 
in her flow of fancy, and her metaphors and brilliant pas- 
sages. We cannot get at anything that could be a guide to any- 
one. She seems, however, to have been very fond of reviewing, 
and it is not to be supposed that she does not sometimes say 
what ey fig re of ordinary education might say. In one essay— 
that on Mr. Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell—she rises above her usual 
level, and estimates the performance of so celebrated a writer 
with more calmness at independence than might have been 
expected. But ordinarily her criticism is useless, on account of 
the language in which it is couched. 'We sometimes cannot even 
gen what she is after. There is, for example, a review of 

merson’s Essays, and the reader of Madame Ossoli naturally 
looks with some curiosity to see what she has to say about an 
American writer. Here, if anywhere, we might expect her to 
pué out her whole strength. She first praises him, and then says, 
very truly, that he is too limited, and that his writings are hke 
a string of mosaics. This is all very well, and these remarks have 
been made a thousand times; but then comes the criticism that is 
peculiarly her own. It occupies about a pageof close print. She first 
remarks that some painters paint on a red ground, and others paint 
ona gold ground, and then rushes off to another simile. ‘* Wine,” 
she remarks, is “ the most brilliant and intense expression of the 
powers of the earth. Mead was the chosen drink of the Northern 
gods, and the essence of the honey of the mountain-bee was not 
thought unworthy to revive the souls of the valiant who had 
left their bodies on the fields of strife below.” She then goes 
on to say—* Nectar should combine the virtues of the ruby wine, 
the goiden mead, without their defects or dangers.” This 1s all— 
this is her judgment on Emerson’s Essays. A woman must have 
been far gone in fine writing to have given this for a moment as 
a criticism ona lecturer. What she seems to mean is, that nectar 
should not have some kind of faults, and especially, should not 
be too strong or too sweet. Mr. Emerson’s Essays were too 
strong and too sweet; and so they were not like what nectar 
ought to be. Even this, which is utterly worthless as a criti- 
cism, is most obscurely expressed. There are few things more 
melancholy than to contemplate the picture of a mind whiclr is 
competent to say at least something that is sound and obvious, 
and yet which prefers to flounder in the shallows of elegant writing 
and poetical feeling. We are glad to say that the sort of criticism 
which vents itself by remarking that Emerson's /ssays are not like 
the right sort of nectar is losing the slight hold it once had in 
England. 


Undoubtedly this volume shows the authoress to have been 
well informed on a great variety of subjects, and acquainted with 
many books that are seldom, we should think, read in America. 
Her poems, too, though singularly uninteresting, at least indicate 
a sincere pleasure in making verses, a tolerable command of the 
language that is considered to go best with metre, and a love fur 
friends and beautiful scenery. A clever woman with just this 
amount of versifying power in her is probably improved by it. She 
is more ready to breathe a poetical spirit through conversation, 
and to welcome all expressions of poetical feeling in others. The 
piety and tolerant zeal for spiritual advancement which shine 
through her productions lend an additional value to all she says. 
Weil-informed, courageous, pious, liberal, poetical and yet un- 
critical, vague and grandiloquent, she presents the typeo woman 
that is fitted to be the delight of a sympathizing circle. Butshe 
had not got enough in her to make her writings valuable, and 
her faults were exactly those which are passed over in conversa- 
tion, but are wearying and repulsive in print. Itis said that 

ood conversation is dying out in modern society. If this is so, 
it is greatly to be regretted, and no cause is so probable as that 
clever women now rush into print. This is a great pity; for it 
spoils the ncatness and simplicily of their conversation, and what 
they print is very inferior to the same thing spoken. No con- 
sideration on earth will keep women who are of about the calibre 
to write little novels, from printing all they can get published, 
but really clever women may look through this collection of 
Madame Ossoli’s miscellanies with great advantage. They will 
be tempted, we may hope, to turn their gifis into the right 
cheandl, and be satisfied with conversing. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF ALEXANDER HUMBOLDT.* 


v- is difficult to notice this book without being guilty of the 
“ puff indirect.” It is a most disreputable production, and 
one that all who are jealous for literary morality ought to join in 
censuring. But its offences are of that class that may damage 
an author's repute, but will never damage the sale of his book. 
The better part of our nature may hold up its hands in horror, 
but the frail human clay will buy and read. Its attractions ure 
similar to those of the New York Screw, immortalized in Martin 
Chuzzlewit, which was advertised to contain a full, true, and 
particular account of a theft committed by the Secretary of State 
when he was five years old, obtained from his nurse at an enor- 
mous pecuniary sacrifice for the exclusive benefit of the Screw. 
The correspondence before us is in itself very valueless. It con- 


* Brie Alexander von Humboldt an Va en von Ense. Leipaic’ 
efe von rnhag Leipzic 


1860, 


sists either of formal letters from great personages to Humboldt, 
or of hasty private notes from him to Varnhagen concerning 
trifles of the moment. They contain only the most cursory allu- 
sions to the events or the literature of the time, and absolutely 
nothing concerning the scientific — on which Humbolit’s 
opinion possessed a peculiar value. They do not admit us to the 
rivate life of a yreat man, for Humboldt had no private hfe. In 
his later years, he had none of the “ rich family life” which 
German biographers are so fond of painting—lhis whole time 
was divided between his study and the Court. The only portion 
of these letters to which any domestic character belongs is that 
in which he dwells with affectionate regret upon the death of his 
brother William, and seeks to vindicate his memory from aspersion 
or neglect. But what gives a me to a collection of letters 
which might perhaps have been fittingly woven into a biography, 
but are insipid by themselves, is the studious record it contains 
of every ill-natured thing he either said or wrote about his con- 
temporaries. Public taste was not a little delighted with the 
gossip lately retailed by the Duke of Buckingham concerning 
certain anonymous Lacy C. But then the transactions to whieh 
his anecdotes referred were forty years old; and scandal, like 
Mr. Gladstone's light claret, gets none the sweeter for keeping. 
But Humboldt is but just dead, and Varnhagen only died in 
1858; and therefore the gossip is quite recent, and its zest and 
aroma are fresh. Considering that Humboldt came in contact 
with most of the distinguished persunages of the last twenty 
years, and had something tart to say of most of them, it is no 
wonder that the unreserved disclosures of Madlle. Ludmilla Assing 
should have already reached their fourth edition. We trust that 
the gratitude of her publisher will make up to her for the ve 
different feeling she has excited in the rest of the literary world. 
Most of the indignation, however, which her performance has 
called forth has fastened itself, at least in this country, on some 
expressions in Humboldt’s letters not very complimentary to the 
Queen and Prince Albert. 1t may be courtly, but it is scarcely 
accurate, to put this forward as the head and front of the 
authoress’s iniquities. The grievance of those royal personages 
is a very slight one compared to what some of Madile. Assing's 
own countrymen have a right to urge. On one occasion they are 
bracketed with Lord Palmerston in a common censure for 
*clownish rudeness” of conduct ; but, judging from their fellow 
culprit, this must be taken in a diplomatic rather than a social 
sense. The other passage in which the Queen and her Consort 
have fared badly at Humbuldt’s hands is the much quoted 
passage about the “star-terraces.” Prince Albert is sneered 
at for having—in a letter full of civility to Humboldt— 
misquoted Kusmos, and altered the simile of “ star-carpet” into 
“star-terraces.” Neither simile, we must confess, seems to us 
very striking, and it was hardly worth while to quarrel about 
their relative aptitude. But Humbolct was very crabbed be- 
cause the Prince had forgotten to thank him before for a pre- 
sentation copy of his book, and because even then the Queen 
had not joined with the Prince in expressing admiration of 
it. He savagely suggests that perhaps she “did not think it 
Christian.” If she knew at the time what the philosopher's real 
Opinions were, it would have been very odd if she had. But she 
and the Prince, though the most distinguished, are far from 
being the only or the severest sufferers. The book is full of 
Humboldt’s snarlsand snaps. Lord Aberdeen, Sir Robert Peel, 
the Emperor of the French, M. de Persigny, besides a whole 
batch of Prussian statesmen, come in for a share of the philo- 
sopher’s growling criticisms, Some of them are very personal 
and very offensive, for a man does not always take the trouble 
to moderate his language when he is writing to his most intimate 
friend. But then, of course, that friend may havea niece; and 
it may occur to that niece that she will turn a pretty penny ' 
giving all that friend's most private papers to the world. If 
such a combination of circumstances should occur, it is not the 
original writer who is to be blamed for the offensive per- 
sonalities that appear in print. In truth, Humboldt was the 
last man whose conversation and letters were fitted for the 
industry of the young lady into whose hands he has 
fallen. The constant outburst of sarcasin on his lips was only 
the overflow of the abundant bitterness within. He had outlived 
the brother he so dearly loved and the friends of his youth. He 
had no home but his study, no relaxation but a visit to Sans- 
Souci. He was an isolated, desolate old man. He had survived, 
not only his friends, but his ideas. He was out of harmory with 
the age in which he lived, still more with the circle in which he 
moved. Born in the great year, 1769, his character took its mould 
amid the influences which brought about the French Revolution ; 
and during the stormy period of reaction which immediately fol- 
lowed it, he was too much engrossed by science to give much 
thought to politics. Amid the violent oscillations of political and 
religious belief through which he lived, he never seems to have 
moved much from the sentimental liberalism that was the fashion 
of his youth. He more than once in these letters alludes, in 
blank and weary sorrow, to the contrast between the ideal dreams 
of '89 and the political realities—the abiding, incurable short- 
sightedness and selfishness—wihich he witnessed in his closing 
years. It was to him, as he said, “a thick, heavy evening 
reeze.” But he clung, to the last, to the convictions of his 
youth, and to the firm expectation of an impossible perfection. 
hether he remained an actual Republican is not quite clear. 
His friend Varnhagen-~a moody, acrimonious, disappointed poli- 
ticiandecidedly expresses his longing for a Republic; and 
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Humboldt does not seem to have generally differed from him 
materially. At all events his opinion was very distinct that 
the dominant class of statesmen in Germany were, as he 
expressed it, des momies en service extraordinaire. It may 
be imagined that such views did not make him congenial to 
the society of a Court of Junkers, from which the personal 
affection of the King would not suffer him to withdraw. 
The religion of his youth was more completely out of favour 
even than the politics. When he was a boy, the Court preacher, to 
whom his religious education had been entrusted, had taught him 
that the Gospels were biographies composed at a later date out of 
notes taken and left by the Evangelists. This orthodox compro- 
mise with rationalism might be convenient for the purpose of 
enabling the Court preacher to retain his post; but it did not 
afford Humboldt much protection against the infidelity which 
was popular in his earlier life. His own views of the New Tes- 
tament shaped themselves much more simply. He calls it in 
these letters the “ whole historical romance of the apostolical 
myth-collectors.” He could not quite swallow Strauss, because 
his knowledge of natural science forbade him to believe that men 
had been naturally developed out of Chaldean mud. Of Hegel, 
too, he complains that, however much he might be impressed by 
his grandeur, “the abstract assertion of facts and views about 
America and the Indian world, which were simply false, was 
embarrassing and disturbing.” But he readily went the whole 
way with Bruno Bauer. In fact, he was rather discontented 
that the latter philosopher should advance as a novelty what he 
himself had hallowed half-a-century back :— 

Many years I wrote :— Toutes les religions positives offrent trois 
parties distinctes: un traité de mceurs partout le méme et trés pur, un réve 
pelosi ue, et un mythe ou petit roman historique, le dernier element obtient 

plus d’importance.” 

It was not to be wondered at that in a Court where what is 
called the Pietist party were in the ascendant, and where the 
earnest piety of the Bunsen school was looked upon as 
theologically lax, Humboldt should have found himself un- 
comfortable and out of place. Spite of his philosophy he was 
not tolerant of difference of opinion; and his opponents were 
naturally still less so. His life was a constant jostling against 
inferior and uncongenial minds. He trod on everybody's corns, 
and everybody trod on his. He dealt his witty repartees right 
and left among his adversaries, hardly concealing his belief that 
all religionists were either fools or hypocrites ; and they repaid 
him by the circulation of every kind of disparagement and 
calumny. His friend observes that ‘he has but little joy, and 
that nothing but his satirical cheerfulness makes life endurable.” 
Rather it was the satirical cheerfulness that indicated the little 
joy. It was small wonder that in such a position his tongue and 

is pen should not have run with honey. He did not know—how 
should he?—that his friend’s niece admired him so much that she 
intended, the moment he was dead, to link for ever to his name 
in the eyes of all the world every hard word that in the bitterness 
of his spirit he had levelled at friend or foe. 

The person who is the most aggrieved by this lady's reckless 
indiscretion is Humboldt’s own compatriot and friend, Bunsen. 
Bunsen, in 1854, only six years ago, writes to Humboldt what 
the latter calls a ‘‘cross” letter, about politics in general, and 
especially the University politics of Bonn. Humboldt sends 
this letter to Varnhagen to read, with the strictest injunctions to 
keep it secret, and send it back. Varnhagen obeys; but enters 
into his journal what amounts to an abstract of its contents. 
This abstract, spite of the injunction to secresy, our communica- 
tive young lady unblushingly prints. M. de Bunsen’s feelings 
may be imagined on first seeing this precis of his private cor- 
respondence drawn up by no friendly hand :— 

Bunsen’s letter is very confusedly written. Humboldt calls it “ cross,” 
which designates it exactly. Bunsen intends for the future to live at Bonn, 
but laments that the University has gone down so much, especially in 
the Faculty of Theology. Dorner and Rothe have been ousted, and the 
most narrow-minded and mediocre men that can be hunted up anywhere in 
Germany, such as Lange and Steinmeyer, have taken their — From 
Hengstenberg’s study, acting through Gerlach, goes forth a deadening and 
darkening influence over etn this gloomy period, under the most 
talented king of the century, will be lamented and condemned yet more 
deeply than Wéllner’s; at the same time everything bears the reactionary 
political character of the Junker party. This unhallowed system will only 
propagate hypocrisy and real unbelief, elt ee oy the most impetuous 
reaction. Anything, politically, may be eff with guards and police—so 
long as it lasts; but the German never has borne the enslavement of the 
spirit, and his curse shall follow through all centuries after those who have 
attempted it. So writes Bunsen! But now, asa fallen minion! What was 
he, how worked he, formerly? Also towards deadening and enslaying. 
Altogether like Radowitz, who has also lately been doing the Liberal. 

Whether this is or is not a fair account of what Bunsen really 
wrote it is impossible to say, for Varnhagen was a fierce partisan. 
But it was clearly a letter which no honourable person, coming 
accidentally into the possession of it, would have given to the 
world while its author lived—hardly during the lives of those to 
whom it refers. M. de Bunsen isa resident in Bonn, and bound 
to the University by the closest ties. Let any man living at 
Oxford imagine w hat his own feelings would be at finding in some 
new publication an old letter of his own, written in a dyspeptic 
moment, and criticising, in no pulite terms, tutors or heads of 
houses whom he was in the habit of meeting every day. Madlle. 
Assing defends herself by asserting that Humboldt, when living, 
gave a permission to publish his letters after his death. The 

sage which she cites as conveying this permission seems to us 


pas 
to refer only to the publication of the extreme theological opinions 


we have quoted. But in any case he gave, and could give, no 
rmission to publish Bunsen’s letters. The extract we have 
just copied, like many of the most offensive parts of this most 
offensive book, comes, not from Humboldt’s letters, but from 
Varnhagen’s journals. Varnhagen tampered with his honour 
in copying what had been shown him under seal of secresy ; but 
he certainly never could have dreamed that his literary legatee 
would be so wholly devoid of that quality as to give the copy to 
the world. We have had many breaches of literary good faith 
to lament of late in England, but no great man in England has 
et been afflicted with a female admirer who shows her devotion 
by publishing the most private letters of his friends. If such a 
practice were to spread, the effect would be that every man of 
note would talk and write to his most intimate friends with as 
much circumspection as if a police spy were at his elbow. No 
doubt this is, at the present moment, much the tone of conver- 
sation at Berlin in the presence of Madile. Ludmilla Assing. 


HINDOO PHILOSOPHY. 


R. MULLENS'’S Essay on Hindoo age my was pro- 
duced by the offer of a prize of 300/. “ for the best state- 
ment and refutation in English of the fundamental errors of the 
Vedanta, Nyaya, and Sankhya philosophies as set forth in the 
standard native authorities treating of those systems, together 
with a demonstration” of several of the principal doctrines of 
Christian theism. One half of the prize was allotted to it, and 
the other half toa similar work by Dr. Ballantyne, of Benares. 
The subject is certainly a very curious and most important 
one, and if the offer of any amount of prize-money had the least 
tendency to throw light upon it, it would be difficult to spend it 
to better purpose. ize essays, however, can hardly be really 
They must of necessity be written to suit the tastes of 
those who are to make the award, and are thus almost certain to 
be, as it were, written in fetters. Prizes may be in their proper 
place when they are used to discipline the minds of immature 
youths, but they can only originate second-rate and unim- 
ortant productions when grown men are to compete for them. 
r. Mullens’s Essay is no exception to the ordinary rule. It 
is neither a good nor even a striking book, and it would hardly 
merit any particular notice if it did not furnish a good illustra- 
tion of the difliculties which beset the subject to which it refers 
—difficulties of which neither the nature nor the extent are 
understood as they ought to be, but which the study of almost 
any account, however bald and unsatisfactory, of the principal 
— systems of thought, cannot fail to set in a very strong 
light. 

The first part of Mr. Mullens’s book relates to the three prin- 
cipal schools of Hindoo thought ; and the second consists of the 
arguments by which he proposes to refute the principal religious 
errors which they involve. A few words upon each may possibly 
throw some light on the value of the commonplaces Thich are 
so familiar in ingland about the duty and the necessity of imme- 
diately converting the native populations of India. It is most 
important to understand definitely what sort of difficulties stand 
in the way of such an enterprise. 

The three systems of philosophy current among the Hindoos 
are known respectively as the Sankhya, the Nyaya, and the 
Vedanta. With metaphysical differences which it is not worth 
while to describe, they all agree in their practical teaching as to 
the general objects of this life, and the general nature of the 

rospects which are opened to mankind by the future world. 
Their doctrine is, that the great evil from which men require to be 
freed is existence—that the greatest good which they can attain 
is absorption from ali thought, action, and feeling, into a state 
of annihilation, and that the way to attain to this result is by an 
ascetic life. Failing this, the prospect before mankind is that of 
an endless journey through various forms of existence. They 
pass successively through every conceivable shape of life—animal, 
vegetable, human, and divine—passing from one to the other, 
according to their deserts in each particular stage, but ultimately 
returning even from the state of gods to that of animals or even 
vegetables. This general creed rests upon a theology which is 
sometimes atheistic, sometimes pantheistic, and sometimes 
theistic; but the God of the theistic creeds is so entirely un- 
connected with the human race and their affairs that belief 
in his existence, or its absence, appears to be of very little 
practical importance. This general view of life is mixed up with 
a great variety of fables, of course sufficiently extravagant, about 
cosmogony and different branches of physical science. 

To almost every European, and especially to every English 
mind, the statement of such opinions appears a sufficient refutation 
of them; but inasmuch as they commend themselves to the under- 
standings and, probably, in some sense, to the consciences of 
many million human beings, this cannot be regarded as conclusive 
in itself. The facts that it is possible for men to take fundamen- 
tally different and even opposite views of the great standing 
problems of liuman existence, and that any creeds which embody 
those views will exercise a wide and lasting dominion over the 
minds of those who adopt them, are as important as they appear 
to be unfamiliar to most of those who, in this country at least, 


* The Religious Aspects of Hindoo Philosophy stated and discussed. . 


A Prize Essay. By the Rey. Joseph Mullens. London: Smith and 
Elder. 1860, 
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write and think upon such subjects. To try to make a Christian 
of a man who starts with the notion that annihilation is the 
summum bonum, and existence the essence of evil, by holding 
out to him the promises of the Bible, and by appealing to the 
conclusions which are so familiar to European consciences as to 
appear instinctive, is like trying to bribe an idle man by the offer of 
a laborious place. It is a common, and indeed an almost universal 
practice, in European theological controversy, to appeal to the 
moral effects of a doctrine for its support or condemnation. 
Absolute scepticism, for example, it is argued, cannot be true, 
for if it were, the bonds of society would be destroyed, and men 
would have to pass their lives in dreamy and stagnant inaction. 
This may be a sound, and is most unquestionably a forcible con- 
sideration in countries where the necessity of producing practical 
results is universally, if unconsciously, admitted; but it has 
simply no application at all to a society which has not only ac- 
cepted, but actually enjoys and revels in a conclusion which to 
us looks like a reductio ad absurdum. 

As the arguments which are most potent with our own seg 
men are thus almost entirely inapplicable to the Hindoos, the 
only ground on which any issue can be reached is the intellectual 
one; and even here an immense difficulty is inte by the 
fact, which seems to puzzle Mr. Mullens, though it is surely not 
very surprising, that the learned Hindoos do not see any diffi- 
culty in believing contradictions. Such a state of mind is the 
natural and inevitable result of a thoroughgoing practical and 
theoretical scepticism, and is clearly enough beyond the reach of 
argument. 

It is, however, impossible not to feel, inreading Mr. Mullens’s 
book, that even if the Hindoos were accessible to argument, and 
were capable of feeling the necessity of obtaining a firm hold on 
truth of some kind or other, they would not be converted by 
the appeals which ordinary English missionaries address to 
them. Mr. Mullens hardly uses a single argument which is 
not capable of being retorted on himself with the most de- 
structive effect ; and the unconscious os with which his 
favourite commonplaces are employed would be amusing if 
the subject were not so indescribably serious. Rightly enough, 
Mr. Mullens considers that physical science, with its broad 
and startling results, is the instrument by which Europeans 
can most readily affect the native mind; and he constantly 
argues from it, both that the native systems are false, 
and also that Christianity is true. He triumphantly asks, 
for example, “If the Vedas teach directly that all material 
products have sprung from the five elements which are no ele- 
ments at all, can those Vedas be the inspired word of Him who 
created all things?” In another place he appeals to the Mosaic 
account of the creation as the solution of all questions about the 
eternity of matter, and it never seems to cross his mind that a 
Hindoo would not only naturally but inevitably contrast Genesis 
with geology in the very same way in which he contrasts the 
Vedas with chemistry. It is no doubt true that, to a person brought 
up under Christian influences, modes of escaping the difficulty 
suggest themselves; but toa Hindoo looking at the subject from 
a defensive point of view, it must wear an entirely different 
aspect. A Christian might probably say that his own moral and 
spiritual nature testified to the substantial truth of the Bible, and 

at he did not use it as a cyclopedia of physical science, and for 
him this might be perfectly satisfactory. But where the appeal 
is to internal consciousness, one man is as good as another, and 
the Hindoo might say the same of the Vedas ; nor is it easy to 
see what reply Mr. Mullens would make. 

Another instance of the same one-sidedness is to be found in 
Mr. Mullens’s arguments against the doctrine of transmigration. 
The Hindoos defend it, he says, on the ground of its necessity as 
furnishing a state of retribution. A man is punished in one life 
for the sins he committed in another. Mr. Mullens observes 
that as, “ by the destruction of memory,” the man * has become 
another being . . . . the theory involves the great injustice of 
the Supreme rewarding one man for the virtues of another, and 
of (sic) punishing one man for the faults of another.” Yetin his 
own summary of Christian doctrine he bases the whole doctrine 
of the Atonement on the principle that “the deliverance of a 
sinner cannot be accomplished without a suitable atonement,” 
which “ must be equal in value to the crime committed.” He 
goes on to say, “‘‘Ihe life of even a pure and sinless man can 
only ransom the life of one man.” An argument cannot be used 
like a gun to shoot down one opinion and spare another at the 
option of the shooter. It is either good or bad, and Mr. Mullens 
ought either to withdraw it in the one case or apply it in the 
other. 

These are examples of the style in which an English clergyman 
argues against Hindooism who is actually rewarded for his argu- 
ment. It is very painful to read them, for it is impossible to do 
so without feeling that, unless we can do something a great deal 
better in the way of persuasion, it will be simply hopeless to 
attempt to convert a subtle and ingenious people who are rapidly 
becoming familiar with many of the results and principles of 
European science, and who are by nature prone to every sort of 
speculation. We have plenty of speeches, plenty of sermons, 

enty of subscriptions, for the purpose of converting the 

indoos. This is all good in its way; but one thing would be 
much better—a few men who would quietly and candidly reflect on 
the question what it is that they propose to teach, and on what 
grounds they mean to put it. 


BOHN’S MARTIAL* 


R. BOHN'’S collection of fat little volumes is now of nearly 
sufficient extent to fill the shelves of an ordinary gentleman's 
library, while they are sufficiently various in their character to 
suit every taste, ranging as they do from Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical 
History to Boswell's Life of Johnson, and from Jeremy Taylor's 
Holy Living and Dying, to the contemporary Memoirs of the 


Court of Charles II. Kighty-one volumes of this collection are 
devoted to literal prose translations of the Greek and Latin 
classics. In this department Mr. Bohn has not confined his 


attention to the great writers whose works are in the hands of 
every scholar, but has oe translations of Atheneus and 
Strabo, Florus and Velleius Paterculus, Achilles Tatius, Apu- 
leius, and Petronius Arbiter. It is obvious that the nature of 
the demand for works of such a great variety of complexion must 
be very different in each case. It is hard to say how far the 
greatest writers of Greece and Rome find readers in the present 
age who are ignorant of the languages in which the authors 
wrote. It is probable, however, that there is an increasing 
demand for translations of their works, at all events in the 
ease of the philosophers and historians. There is another 
class of authors whose writings would be acceptable even to 
scholars in an English dress. The geographers, third-rate 
historians, and antiquarian collectors, fike Strabo, Dionysius, 
and Athenewus, whose books nobody reads for their own sake, 
and in all probability nobody reads through, are instances 
of this class. The eye runs so much more rapidly over a page 
of Roman than of Greek type, or of English than of any foreign 
language, dead or living, that it is often a great convenience 
to have a translation at hand to refer to, where we are merely 
searching for facts or references. But no scholar will trust 
to such second-hand information, or will quote an authority 
without reference to the original text. Where, however, the 
principal claim of an author to attention is not so much the 
things which he says as the manner of saying it, the advantage 
of a translation is not so apparent. This is, of course, most 
obviously true in the case of the poets, where, in ordinary cases, 
at least, a literal prose translation can be of no use in the world, 
except in the character of a “crib.” Of course there are poets 
whose productions will bear rendering into prose. Aristophanes 
and Plautus are very tolerable in this form, especially to us, 
who are accustomed to associate comedy with prose. To turn to 
a totally different species of composition, Carlyle’s version of the 
Inferno is, to our mind, far superior to any metrical translation 
of it which has ever rheonne gy But that is owing in a great 
degree to its close and pregnant style, the spirit of which evapo- 
rates in any other than a strictly literal rendering. Ordinarily 
speaking, however, a prose translation of poetry is a dead failure. 

he loss of the mere ornament of metre is fatal to most poets— 
add to which, that that curious felicity of expression which is in 
no case translateable, is more especially a characteristic of verse 
than of prose. However, if there is any kind of composition 
which less bears a literal rendering to prose than any other, it 
is the epigram. Here the metre is more than half the battle. 
The charm of the thing lies not merely in the smart satire or the 
pretty compliment, but in the triumph over the difficulty of ex- 
pressing it in a limited number of syllables, arranged according 
to an unbending rule, as well as in the great skill exhibited in 
making the metre not merely compatible with, but actually 
ancillary to, the expression of the sentiment. It is for this 
reason that modern a go always strike us as being so infi- 
nitely inferior to those of Martial, or of the Anthology. The faial 
facility of the octosyllabic couplet detracts excessively from the 
merit of the epigrammatist, as compared with the neatly- 
balanced complication of the elegiac distich. The pentameter is 
unquestionably the most perfect vehicle for a smart saying that 
was ever devised. The hendecasyllabic metre—pretty, tender, 
and elegant as it is—and the vigorous but lumbering scazon, are 
far inferior to the old friends, or enemies, of our school-days, 
Ovidian “‘ longs-and-shorts,” where there is anything like a pomt 
to be expressed. The abuse of this metre in the hands of Ovid, 
as compared with its character as represented by Propertius, 
Tibullus, or the Greek elegiac writers, appears to show us its true 
use. But when these light sparkling compositions are presented 
to us, denuded of what is not merely an adventitious grace but 
forms part of their very essence, they are as flat as cham- 
pagne, or rather as water, when the effervescence has 
gone off. 

We, therefore, doubt, whether Mr. Bohn has made a very 
valuable addition to his collection, in presenting to the world a 
literal prose translation of Martial. It must, however, be 
acknowledged that he has in some de atoned for the inevitable 
deficiencies of a prose version, by adding to each epigram all the 
English metrical paraphrases and imitations which appeared to 
him worthy of the position. We may also congratulate Mr. Bohn, 
or his translator, on the success of his renderings, generally 
speaking, subject of course to the deductions, the existence of 
which we have already intimated. The versions, where we have 
tested them, appear to us to be sufficiently faithful, while they are 
certainly not at all stiff. One or two slips have come under our 


* The Epigrams of Martial. Translated into English Prose. Each 
accompani one or more Verse Translations, from the Works of English 
Poets, and various other Sources. London: Bohn. 1860. 
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notice. Thus, in the exquisite epitaph on Aleimus (1.88,) we have 
some very loose rendering, and one actual error :— 
Accipe non Phario (a!. Pario) nutantia pondera saxo, 
Que cineri vanus dat ruitura labor: 
Sed tragiles buxos, et opacas palinitis umbras, 
Que que virent lacrimis huwida prata meis, 

Receive not a nodding mass of Parian marhble—an unenduring monument 
which misapplied toil gives to the dead—but shapely box-trees and the dark 
shades of the PALM-LEaP, and dewy flowers of the mead which bloom from 
being watered with my tears, 


Again, in 1. 14, ‘ Sus fera” is translated “ a wild she-boar”—an 
animal which may possibly be found in the Jardin des Plantes 
in a cage adjoining a wild she-bull. In 111. 58, we find “ Tall 
maidens, daughters of honest husbandmen,” as a version of 
“ Grandes proborum virgines colonorum,” where “ grandes’ clearly 
means “grown up.” Again in 1. 12, * Heu quam pane novum 
porticus ausa nefas” is poorly translated, “A portico, ah! how 
nearly the desperate cause of, an unheard-of calamity,” where 
ausa finds no equivalent. In 11, 20, nam is rendered by and, 
where a causal particle is certainly required. In 11, 58, ‘‘ post 
Novemhres imminente jam bruma,”* winter” is not an adequate 
translation of bruma ; neither does “ steer” strike us as altogether 
the right word for “ Vitulus inerimi fronte.” In XII, 49, ** How 
leasantly you do not live,” is not quite the same thing as ‘“‘ Quam 
ene non habitas.” 

However, we have a more serious charge against Mr. Bohn 
than any of those which we have made, or any which can be 
made on merely literary grounds. We do not think that, even 
for the sake of completeness, it was at all necessary to give every 
epigram of Martial, as he has done, in one form or another. In 
the case of those which could not be published in English with- 
out qualifying the book for a place in the windows of Holywell- 
strect, and the grossness of which could not be replaced by a 
more refined circumlocution, he has given a literal Italian 
version, prefixing in every such case (what has not been done in 
other cases) the original epigram. We have before us at this 
moment a quarto Delphin Martial in which most of the epigrams 
to which Mr. Bohn has refused any but an Italian rendering, and 
(we are obliged to add) not a few of those which he has managed 
to translate, are omitted in the hody of the work, and reserved 
for an appendix. Byron's caustic lines describing this editorial 
arrangement are well known. It is perhaps altogether to be 
regretted that Mr. Bohn did not adopt a similar arrangement 

nd reserve the questionable epi ams, not for an appendix, but 
or an “ Extra volume,” in which they might have appeared on 
the same shelf with Boceaccio, Rabelais, and Count Grammont. 
But, however this may be, there can be no reason, or rather no 
excuse, for adding (as has been done in pp. 35, 71, 122, 169, 275, 
315+ 377, 539 537, and elsewhere) explanatory or illustrative 
notes. Happily the passages need explanation, as many of them 
refer to what, we suppose, would be unintelligible in England, at 
least since the days of Archbishop Theodore. But the less said 
about them the better. 

Mr. Bohn, in his preface, sets up a defence for the character 
of this portion of Martial’s writings, which we think will not 
hold water. It is the old story of the Augean stable defiling 
the stream by which it was itself cleansed. Whatever may be 
said for Juvenal on this score, we think nothing can be said for 
Martial. He is quite as much of a voluptuary as he is of a 
gatirist; and a large part of the epigrams to which we now allude 
are devoted to the display rather than to the castigation of vice. 
The poet never defends himself upon the ground upon which 
this defence is raised, although he frequently apologizes to modest 
and sober mind edpeople for the tone of his verses. and warns 
them off the parts of his book in which they principally occur. 

Neither does it appear to us that Martial’s sympathy with vice 
is very often relieved by his commendations of virtue. It may 
be added that he was a gross flatterer, and fawned upon Domitian, 
because it answered his purpose to do so; while he did not fawn 
upon Trajan, by his own confession, because it did not answer 
lis purpose. ‘The only redeeming feature of Martial is a genuine 
appreciation of the simplicities of rural life, added to a thorough 
love of the picturesque, in which he is not surpassed by any 
Roman poet. All scholars will remember the description of the 
Gardens of Julius Martialis on the Janiculum :— 

Lati collibus imminent recessus : 
Et planus modico tu ore vertex 
Ceelo perfruitur sereniore, 

Et, curvas nebula tegente valles, 
Solus luce nitet peculiari : 
Puris leniter admoventur astris 
Celse culmina delicata ville. 


Or, again, the picture of Formia (x. 30):— 
Nec languet equor: viva sed quies ponti 
Pictam Shasclon adjuvante fert aura. 


The morale of the following is certainly very far above the 
average of Martial, while it is one of his neatest and most 
graceful productions :— 

Jam numerat placido felix Antonius vo 
Quindecies actas Primus Olympiadas : 

Preteritosque dies, et totos respicit annos ; 
Nec metuit Lethes jam propioris aquas. 

Nulla recordanti lux est ingrita gravisque: 
Nulla fuit eujus non meminisse velit. 

Ampliat etatis spatium sibi vir bonus: hoc est 

toore bis, vita posse priore frui. 


For the sake of comparison, we conclude with Pope's imitation 
of these lines subjoined to the prose translation by Mr. Buln ;— 


At length, my friend (while time with still career 
Wafts on his gentle wing this eightieth year), 
Scans his past days safe out of Fortune's power, 
Nor «reads uncertain Fate’s approaching hour; 
Reviews his life, and, in the strict survey, 
Finds not one moment he could wish nny 
Pleas'd with the series of each happy day. 
Such, such a man extends his life’s short space, 
And from the goal again renews the race: 

For he lives twice who can at once employ 

The present well, and e’en the past enjoy, 


LONDON PHOTOGRAPHED FROM PARIS.* 


mye can be surprised at the rise or influence of a scep- 
tical school in history who attends to the contemporary 
annals of the current events of the day. Even amongst our- 
selves, and in a generation which has actually witnessed the 
creation of a canon and standard of trut in history, it is almost 
impossible, say, in reading Whig or Tory accounts of the same 
facts, to know where the truth lies. But, if history can be 
garbled or distorted in this way, it would seem impossible that the 
facts of topography and geography can be susceptible of two in- 
terpretations. No doubt, before the art of accurate description 
was excoyitated, few records of what travellers saw can be de- 
pended upon. It is scarcely sufficiently noticed that the art of 
correct description, or even of taithful drawing, is of very recent 
date. It is not that the old topographies and itineraries meant 
to mislead, but they did not know how to be accura'e and truth- 
ful. Up to the last century, if a draughtsman intended to give a 
faithful picture of a chureh or castle, he drew what he thought it 
ought to be, not what it was. Before the time of Carter, there 
was not a single trustworthy transcript of an archeological subject 
in England extant. There is not, perhaps, in all the topographical 
literature of Europe, a single accurate drawing earlier than the 
eighteenth century, if so early. And, if this is th> case with 
pictorial memoranda, it is worse with written pictures. Now 
and then one is amused with the MS, diaries of old travellers. 
One turned up the other day, professing to be an account of 
London given by a traveller soon after the Great Fire. Its 
inaecuracy was not very remarkable, and some of the memorials 
of facts were interesting enough; but it has been quoted as con- 
taining the most valuable information. We believe neither it 
nor any of its class is to be depended upon, because the art of 
truth in description was unknown. Even now it is imperfectly 
understood; and an absurd little book which we have latel 
met with has set us a thinking on the whole subject. It 
is a contemporary guide-book of London, just published in Paris, 
for a specially practical object. Now a book published in Paris, and 
all about London, one would think, must be tolerably accurate. 
In Paris and in London, fidelity, both as to historical and topo- 
graphical truth, is a recognised literary necessity. We shall see 
how this necessity is satistied, and then we may perhaps be enabled 
to judge of the critical character of the narratives of our olden 
travellers. It seems to be settled, that if we get hold of a medieval 
pilgrim who went to Jerusalem in the eleventh century, and wrote 
down his memoranda of what he saw, there is an end of all dis- 
cussion, If Mr. Oliphant tells us what he saw in Jeddo, or if 
we have Sir John Bowring’s Diary of lis visit to Manilla, or Mr. 
Wingrove Cooke’s memoranda of what came under his own 
knowledge in Nankin or Canton, we have the facts, at least, of 
what the houses and streets of the Eastern cities are, as if we 
had them photographed or mapped out in a block plan. Ali 
this seems to be assumed. An eye-wilness writing a guide- 
book is an infallible witness, We may approximate to some 
estimate of the value of medieval and Oriental travels and topo- 
graphies by the contemporary handbook of London now before us. 
It is a little book, compiled expressly fir the French singers, 
or band —‘ the Orpheonists who are in the month of June 
next to take part in the Choral Festival of London”—which 
means a concert at the Crystal Palace. It comprises a vocabu- 
lary and guide-book; and since, as the author sensibly suggests, the 
Orpheonists will probably have very little time to yive to philo- 
logical and linguistic pursuits, the present volume contains a few 
familiar conversations in triple column—French, English, and 
a phonetic representation of the Engli-h phrases in French pro- 
nunciation. This, queer as it look«, gives us perhaps a very fair 
representation of the way in which Herodotus wrote down 
Egyptian in Ionic Greek, or in which Diodcrus, Ctesias, and the 
rest of the authoritative historians dealt with the proper names 
of Assyria. 

London, we are informed, is the largest city in the world, &c. &c. 
“Its limits are not precisely settled. Some commence it at 
Whitechapel—others, however, extend it to St. Pancras; some 
go even as far as Woolwich—while there are those who comprise 
Wandsworth within its limits.” After this very lucid topo- 
graphical statement we are informed that, practically, London 
may be considered as consisting of three distrivts—" le West-end, 
la Cité, et !'East-end. . . . The Cit y is lozenge-shaped, and 
commencing at Temple Bar extends to the Minories, while on the 
right it is bounded by the river side, and on the left it extends 
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from Holborn & Primerose-Spitar”—which a conjectural explana- 
tion might, in some way or other, connect with Primrose-street 
and Spital-square, Bishopsyate, which do happen to form the 
north-eastern angle of the City. ‘ The East-end is occupied by 
the great colonial fortunes; and is situated along the shore of 
the Thames, and is intersected par les docks de White-Hall.” 
We next have an account of the arterial streets and lines of road 
in London. The second, we are infurmed, “is parallel to the 
river, and enters London by Kensington, Hyde Park, and Picca- 
dilly. Here it is divided. One of the branches enters Holborn 
after crossing the Thames, under the names of Coventry-street, 
Long Acre, and Great Queen’s-street ; the other bends somewhat 
to the right and takes the name of Pall Mall, Saint-Martin’s- 
Strand, and Farringdon-street, till it reaches Islington.” Other 
facts we extract at random. In the Tower of London is still 
shown the room of the unfortunate Charles I. The remark- 
able Gothic Abbey of Westminster was rebuilt in 1803. The 
present Royal Exchange was built after the fire of London ; 
and the principal monumental columns are those of ** Nelson 
in Belgravee square; that of the Duke of York in the West 
End; the column of Fish-Street-Hill; the monument erected 
in the City to commemorate the Fire of London in 1663; 
and, lastly, the Column of Waterloo.” Among the theatres, we 
are commended to * Atslev, for equestrian performances, while 
Le Wauxhall et Ciémorne Gardens are the principal balls in the 
summer.” ‘ Of bridges, London possesses but ten; these are— 
1. Old London Bridge ; 2. New London Bridge; 3. South- 
wark, sc.” Of the civil history of London, the facts which 
strike us most forcibly are that the City was first surrounded 
by a wall, built by the Parliament, in 10435 and that in 1665, 
during the reign of Queen Anne, a terrible plague destroyed more 
than 100,0c0 persons. 

In the Vocabulary and Rules for Pronunciation we find some 
easy methods for making the difficult unattainable. The terrible 
Anglican diphthong—or, as it is Orpleonistically spelled, “ diph- 
tonzue”—“ ou is pronounced sometimes ew, sometimes aou: for 
example, trouble is pronounced treub/e, and house is haouse.” 
Again, “ b, c, p, and t, coming before /, have a very peculiar pro- 
nunciation,” which it must 3 in the Orpheonistic attempts to 
produce it. It consists ‘in drawing the tongue along the palate, 
as though with the purpose of swallowing it. Thus table is pro- 
nounced tabeulll . . . . and the same observation applies to el, 
pl, and tl. Thus, wnele, apple, bottle, are pronounced uncuelll, 
appeulill, botteulll.” 

But it is only when we come to the phonetic dialogues that 
we fully appreciate the coming wonders of speech which the 
sanguine author of the Vocabulary expects from the Orpheonists 
next June. All that an Urpheonist armed with this manual has 
to do is to look out his speech in the Vocabulary. “ He is then 
to point it out with his finger to the interlocutor in the English 
column.” By which we understand that our Gallic visitor, say 
at the “ Wellington” or the “ London,” is to utter the horrisonous 
words “ Ouaiteur, é glass !—guive mi som haf-eund-haf—éve iou 
som tchésheur tchize ?”—and then to point with his finger to the 
Anglican synonyms and homophones “ Waiter, a glass!—yive 
me some half-and-half—have you some Cheshire cheese?” The 
consternation of the waiter is more easy to anticipate than the 
exact use of a dialogue carried on by one person only. The 
forms of polite and easy conversation are not many. They consist, 
according to ancient practice with all Travellers’ Vocabularies, 
from Mrs. Stark downwards, chiefly of blackguarding the waiter 
and browbeating the shopkeeper, together with unsavoury 
ameebeans between the traveller and the laundress on the subject 
of dirty socks and missing pocket-handkerchiefs. There is, how- 
ever, one innovation. The Orpheonist—Telemachus, we fear, 
without his Mentor—is, we are much afraid, supposed to be in 
the Casino during the following conversation, which we giye 
both in the English and phonetic versions ; or, as it is calied— 


Anglais. Prononciation figurée. 
Do you speak French? Dou iou spik Frénntch ? 
Very little. Véré littille. 


Come and see me. Come énnd si mi. 
WH rae slow se to goand pay you Ouil iou allo mito go énnd pai iou é 
a visi 


vizit? 

With pleasure. Ouith pléjeure. 
Will you go to the ball this evening? Ouil iou accept maie arm? 
I don’t think. Aie dont thinnk. 
know a person of the name Dow of 

of —— of —- 
Can you tell me where she lives? Kénn iou tél mi ouére shi livz ? 
What a charming person. Ouat é techarminng peursonn! 
Do you know her? Dou iou no heur ? 
Certainly. Ceurténlé. 
Will you introduce me to her ? Ouil iou inntrodiouce mi tou heur ? 
Miss! will you dance with me ? Miss! ouil iou daunce ouith mi? 
When shall I see you again? Ouénn shél aie si iou ¢guénn P 
Where shall I see you again? Ouére shél aie si iou éguenn P 


Thus prepared with his small book and small talk—and with 
morals if he follow his adviser, of proportionate dimensions—we 
can only anticipate that in the coming revelries of June the old 

ible will be reversed. Orpheus of old tamed the wild beasts, 
ut the modern followers of Orpheus will make that distinguished 
fddler's name connected with speech and manners equally 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


7 Russian Academy of Sciences has published a eurious 
translation® of fifteen Tartar ballads. ‘Lhey were mosily 
collected by Titon and Castren on the Siberian steppes, even up 
as far as Ponsehatie, joes as they were sung belore the tribes 
from the mouths of the minstrels, who sang them in the presence 
of the chiefs to the monotonous tunes of te Tartar lyre. ‘Lhe 
translator has adopted the metre of Longfellow’s JZiawutha, or 
rather of the Finnish Kulewala, which Longiellow imitaced. 
He pee to have done his best to give a scrupulous rendering 
of the original ; yet his ballads certainly reproduce, not only the 
metre of Hiawatha, but its trick and style of composition. We 
take a few lines at random from the first ballad :— 

Kam des dritten Tages ende, 

Alsobald beginnt der Nackte 

Er der Knabe dreier Jahre, 

Ais der Schwanenfrau den Ringkampf. 


In dem Felsen legt dic Schwanfrau 
Fesseln an des Knaben Fiisse 
Legt sie neunfach kalte Kelten 
An des nackten Knaben Hinde 
Zwischen seinen beiden Handen 
Zwischen seinen beiden tissen 
Ragt ein Kupferfels zum Himmel 
iescn Fels umfasst der Nackte 
der Knabe dreier Jahre. 


It has exactly the ring of Hiawatha. It is fair, however, to 
the translator to say that the resemblance does not stop with 
the form of the ballads. Longfellow appears to have caught 
with great skill that wild and artless personification of the 
powers of nature which formed the staple of the poetry of all 
these wandering tribes. If his poem was really constructed out 
of Red Indian traditions, the similarity is a remarkable coinci- 
dence. Of the fidelity of the translation it is, of course, impos- 
sible to judge; but the verses are smooth evough and dilluse 
enough to sound very bardie. 

Less poetical, but more amusing, is Mannhardt’s inquiryt inte 
the mythology of the Germanic nations. He is actuated by the 
patriotic wish of banishing the classical fables rather more into 
the background, and bringing forward those of our own fore- 
fathers. If the tastes of our own branch of the Teutonic stock 
furnish any criterion of those of the others, he need hardly have 
troubled himself about securing this preference for the Teutonie 
myth. In spite of Mr. Kingsley’s efforts, what English child ever 
spontaneously took to the elaborate and polished mythology of 
the Greeks? What English child of the present generation 
was ever ignorant of the fairy stories secured as an inheritance 
to the infantine world by the researches of the brothers 
Grimm? There is no reason to fear the classic domination 
on this ground. Herr Mannhardt has another and a sounder 
reason for his labours. He complains, as every collector 
of folk-lore complains, that modern civilization is improvin 
his raw material off the face of the earth. The locomotive an 
the factory are carrying a dull enlightenment into the remotest 
corners; and, as he bitterly laments, the old observances of 
peasant superstition are giving way to the more civilized but 
searcely more salutary distractions of the pot-house. ‘The first 

art of the book is devoted to a rather lengthened investigation 
into the nature of the mythus, and is proportionably unattractive. 
In the second part, the author descends from the abstract, and 
exhibits his varied collection of fables gathered together from all 
the branches of the German race. This part of the work is as 
amusing as a story-book, and deserves translation, especially as 
English traditions receive their share of honour. ‘The author 
has adorned it with a few woodcuts, in order, as he says, to show 
unpatriotic sculptors and artists that they might just as well seek 
their subjects on fresh native ground, instead of on the beaten 
tracks of Greek and Roman story. A second volume is promised, 
which is to treat of German devils. 

The traditions of Icelandt have found a story-teller scarcely 
less industrious and interesting in Dr. Maurer of Munich. It ig 
strange that Iceland should have been so fittle explored by myth. 
hunters, for it seems formed by nature to be one of their richest 
preserves. A wide sea and an uninviting climate have cut it off 
almost entirely from the influences of change which elsewhere 
perplex the student of folk-lore. The language remains exactly 
as it was many centuries ago. A learned peasantry can read 
the old MSS. of the island with as mucn ease as a newly-written. 
letter; and traditions are naturally even less volatile than language. 
There has been no active trade, no overwhelming migration, no 
devastating flood of foreign conquest to disturb the still seclusion 
in which arich growth of popular mythology has sprung up. Dr, 
Maurer only spent a summer in the island, and in that time was 
able to collect materials for a respectable volume. His collection is 
systematically arranged, and the fables are told agreeably enough. 
They would have been more attractive to the general reader, and 
scarcely less instructive to the student, if they had not bristled 


* Heldensagen der Minussinchen Tataren. Khythmisch bearbeitet von 
A. Schiefner. St. Petersburg: Eggers. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1860. 

+ Die Gétter der deutschen und nordischen Vilker. Eine Darstellung 
von W. Mannhardt. Berlin: Schindler. London: Williams and Noigate. 
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with Icelandic hieroglyphics, which even Dr. Maurer will hardly 
expect the mass of educated men in his own country or in this to 
understand. It is to be ho that the mine to which he has 
drawn so much attention will be worked out while there is yet 
time. Even in Iceland the belief in elves and witches has come 
to be contemptible. The young men. openly laugh it to scorn; 
and the old, though secretly sharing it, will hardly be brought 
to tell again what their elders have told to them, for fear their 
weakness should be suspected. Another generation, and the lore 
of Iceland will be as difficult to obtain in a pure condition, free 
from the additions made by poets and philosophers, as it is in 
countries where the faith-destroying steam-engine has long been 
in full activity. 

The Treasure of Swedish Poetry,* by Leinburg, of which the 
third volume has just appeared, may be taken as another indica- 
tion of the increasing attention which is being paid to Scandi- 
navian literature. Its merits are not remarkable—it being merely 
what is called at school a “crib,” ¢.e. a literal prose translation, 
printed side by side with the verses of the original. But, as no 
one would purchase such a book for the pleasure of reading it, 
it is clear that there must be a sufficiently large class who will 
purchase it for the purpose of studying the language. The 
author, however, is very indignant with this view of his labours, 
and relies for his defence on a dictum of Goethe’s, in which it 
is laid down that the essence of a is what remains when it 
has been translated into prose. We suspect that there are very 
few modern poets who would like to submit themselves to this 
test. In the present volume, Tegnier and Geijer, with a number 
of lesser celebrities, are made to pass through it, with no very 
attractive result. But perhaps we do the author wrong in 
supposing that his public will be confined to students of Swedish ; 
for we find Dr. Schew, the learned translator of the Nibelungen,t 
giving as his reason for discarding metre that there are persons 
who might be induce.l to open a book of prose, but who would 
be frightened away at the bare sight of verse. However, this is 
a much more interesting kind of “crib.” The Nibelungen is the 
centre of a mass of historical associations, which throw its poetical 
value, great as that undoubtedly is, entirely into the shade. More- 
over, its beauties are of that massive kind which hardly depend 
at all upon verse for their effect. The work before us is a literal 
translation, barring the omission of the mere epical ‘repetitions 
and of the descriptions of mere ornament in which medieval 
poets loved to expatiate. It is executed with grace and vigour, 
and is adorned with a set of engravings which ure very consider- 
ably above the average of merit. It is prefaced by an historical 
review of old Germanic poetry, in which the Nibelungen tradition, 
and its hero, Sigfried, the child of the Sun, are traced from the 
original ballads of the Arian race in its old-home by the sources 
of the Indus to the pen of the unknown minstrel who, about the 
year 1190, gave it the form in which it is familiar to us. ‘Truly 
tralition has been exposed to many vicissitudes in this change- 
able world. Formerly, the learned used to agree to cry it down, 
and it was counted too weak to carry way the names of Roman 
kings, or the customs of Christian assemblies, for three or four 
hundred years. Now it is thought strong enough to hand down 
intact the main features of a fable, whose origin is unknown, 
across the countless wandering and unlettered generations which 
intervened between the first movements of the Indo-Germanic 
migration and the crusade of Barbarossa. 

It is rather a pity that when persons of quality go travelling 
they should think it necessary to impart their gentle and prosaic 
experiences to the world. It is the only kind of authorship in 
which they generally come out, and it is not of a quality to make 
us wish for more. * Quomander’’t is supposed to mask the name 
of a person of high rank ; and, if it had not been for that cireum- 
stance, his book of travels in Asia Minor would probably never 
have been published, much less read. It is perfectly harmless, 
bears the traces of an active mind and still more active body, 
and if it had been published by a contemporary of Marco Polo 
would have been very interesting. But the day is gone by when 
a traveller upon beaten tracks can write anything that is worth 
publishing, unless he be either on a scientific errand, or be master 
of literary skill equal to that of Dickens or Curzon. It is odd 
that “‘ Quomander,” who can be under no publisher’s orders to 
complete a certain number of sheets at any hazard, should think 
it worth while to reprint whole pages from Gibbon and Von 
Hammer. Does he imagine they are rare books ? 

Dr. Frankl§ openly avows that he has no scientific object in 
publishing his travels in Egypt. He glories in the fact that his 
pages contain nothing archeological, ethnological, or historical, 
and trusts for his popularity to what he calls “exotic scenes, 
fable-like figures, and bizarre reveries.” He is a poet by 
profession, and there is a certain picturesqueness and sketchi- 
ness of style which makes the perpetration of a book of 
travels more pardonable in him than in Quomander. He 
boasts that a former work of the same kind has been 


"© Hausschatz der Swedischen Poesie. Von G. von Leinburg. Dritter 
Band. Leipzig: Arnold. 1860. 

+ Die Nibelwngen: in Prosa iibersetzt, eingeleitet und erlaiitert. Von 
Dr. Johannes Schew. Leipzig: Wigand. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1860. 

t Altes und Neues aus den Léandern des Ostens. Band III. Kleinasien 
von Quomander. Hamburg: Besser. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1860. 

_§ Aus Egypten. VonL,A. Frankl. Wien: Zamarski. London: Thimm. 
1860. 


translated into many langu from which we may infer 
that affectation is as natural an attribute of a popular author on 
the Continent as here. There is a curious appendix at the end 
containing an account, in a letter from a calles Rabbi to the 
author, of certain philanthropic institutions set on foot at Jeru- 
salem by wealthy European Jews. Most of their attempts to 
amend the condition of their native co-religionists have sadly 
miscarried. Sir Moses Montefiore has been of course the most 
liberal benefactor, and also the most unfortunate. He presented 
a community of Jews in Hebron with a farm and garden at 
Jaffa. ‘ How,” asks the Rabbi, “did they celebrate the first 
possession which has again fallen to their portion in the Pro- 
mised Land? It is sad to tell, and I write the intelligence with 
tears in my eyes. Instead of tilling the ground in the sweat of 
their brow, as the holy Thora bids them, they farmed it out to 
an Arab for a rent of 2000 piastres—an income which the out- 
goings wholly swallowed up.” Other efforts of the same gene- 
rous hand have been equally thrown away. Agricultural under- 
takings projected in Zafet and Tiberias have not been even begun. 
The gir s’ school and the linen manufactory in Jerusalem have 
been long closed, and the “ plant” pitched into a lumber-room ; 
and the dispensary for the poor has been abandoned by its manager, 
who has betaken himself to New York, leaving the key with the 
British Consul. A hospital established by the Rothschilds has been 
more successful, having been probably managed in a more business- 
like manner. The good Rabbi sorrowfully adds that he fears 
the devout Sir Moses is not a keen judge of character. 

A Journey through the Rocky Mountains,* if not a scientific 
work, is at all events the work of a scientific traveller. It is an 
account of the United States’ surveying expedition of 1853, to 
which Dr. Schiel was attached, apparently as geologist. Rattle- 
snakes, buffaloes, grisly bears, and wild Indians are the principal 
features of the story; and geology is less prominent than might 
have been expected. The sketch is of about the size and the 
calibre of the papers that in England appear on kindred subjects 
in quarterly reviews. In the course of the expedition the 
travellers come upon the Mormon territory, and some account of 
their customs and religion is given. We had never heard before 
that one of their arguments in favour of polygamy consists of a 
legend that at the marriage at Cana in Galilee our Saviour was 
the bridegroom, and Mary and Martha his brides. 

Ladislaus Magyar’st travels in South Africa form a book of 
more importance. He was a Hungarian, who served for some 
time in the Austrian sea service, and abandoned his ship when 
he was in South America. After some wanderings in Brazil and 
the Argentine republic, he betook himself to trading on the coast 
of Africa; and in the course of his operations he came to the 
Portuguese settlement of Benguela. There the idea seized him 
to make explorations into the interior, and for eight years, between 
1849 and 1857, he gave himself up to this undertaking. Indeed, 
for all that appears, he is engaged in it still; for the present is 
only the first volume of his diaries, and was sent home by him 
to be published. His journeys were in countries lying between 
10° and 14° south latitude, and bearing the name of the Kim- 
bunda Land. His description of what he experienced is in no 
way encouraging. The climate is generally described as almost 
fatal to Europeans ; the people are treacherous and lawless ; and 
the zoology and entomology of the land include more than an 
ordinary share of tropical pests. With respect to the slave- 
trade, the cessation of the traffic with Brazil, though quite recent, 
has already exercised a marked influence in promoting the civili- 
zation of the natives in the neighbourhood of the European settle- 
ments. But the work of drying up the supply of slaves will not 
be so easy as is frequently imagined. The popular notion is, 
that if once internal wars can be arrested, there will be no pri- 
soners of war, and, therefore, no slaves for a chief to sell. But 
the slave-market is supplied in many other ways. Damages are 
assessed for almost every crime a man can commit; and so many 
have no other property but their own bodies, that lawsuits alone 
are a fertile feeder of the internal slave-trade. The charge of 
sorcery, which is so terrible an engine of oppression through all 


the southern part of Africa, forms a special source of supply to. 


the European slave-dealer. A white man is the only person over 
whom the sorcerer, convicted by ordeal, is held to have no power. 
To the European, therefore, he is sold, whenever the popular 
fury is restrained from cutting him in pieces. d if, as is 
generally the case, he is a person of substance, and therefore 
obnoxious to the chief, not only he, but all his slaves are sold 
with him. So long, therefore, as the belief in sorcery is upheld, 
the slave-market will always be well supplied. 

Perhaps a more attractive book of travels in this country will 
be Poggendorff'’s Husbandry of England,t the fruit of five 
months’ travels in every corner of England. The industry with 
which the details of the agriculture of each district hus been col- 
lected could only have been displayed by aGerman. The soil, 
the tenure of land, the rotation of crops, the customary manure, 
the implements used, the ordinary yield, not only in each district 
but almost in every farm of any consideration, are minutely re- 
corded. ‘The multitude of questions the author must have asked, 


* Reise durch die Felsen-gebirge und die Humboldt-gebirge nach dem stille 
Ocean. Von Dr. J.Schiel. Schaffhausen: Brodtmann. 1859. 

+ Reisen in Sud-Afrika. Von Ladisiaus Magyar. Aus dem Ungarischen 
von J. Hunfaloy. Pest und Leipzig: Lauffer und Stolp. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1860. 

} Die Landwirthschaft in England. Von P. A, Poggendorff. Leipzig: 
Barth. 1860, 
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and the number of surly answers he must have received, ap 
the imagination. The farmers must have looked on him as a dis- 
guised spy, sent down by the Board of Trade to collect agricul- 

tural statistics. No such work has, to our knowledge, appeared 
in England, and we should imagine that it will tell almost as 
much that is new to an Englishman as to a German. The 
last of our batch of travels is an account* of the inscriptions 
and remains still to be found in the islands of the Thracian 
Gulf. There is probably much truth in the author’s view that 
the antiquarian student must linger long over very limited areas 
of investigation if he would produce valuable results. But, of 
course, the record of such results, ascertained and chronicled 
with as much labour and minuteness as have been expended on 
the present work, is valuable to the archeologist, though unread- 
able to every one else. 

Of the pamphlets in which the national excitement is oozing 
out, we have me before us of very different merit. The worst 
is an attempt to imitate Ulrich von Hutten’s famous satire.t 
Transplanted fun is drearier than an Act of Parliament. We 
can trace in this brochure very little of the wit which shook 
monachism to its centre; but we are bound to admit that the 
author has been very careful to imitate the peculiar spelling of 
his original, and that he has copied his coarseness not without 
success. Der entlarvte Palmerston,{ reported to be from a Grand- 
Ducal hand, is so quaint a production that it deserves a more ex- 

tended notice. Another Berlin pamphlet, of a tone more distinctly 
Prussian, contains a review of German policy during the late crisis.§ 
It is laboured and careful—perhaps too much so to be very inte- 
resting. ‘The burden is one with which every reader of German 

amphlets must be familiar, wsque ad nauseam. ‘he designs of 

rance, the feebleness of Austria, the blind obstinacy of the 
House of Hapsburg, the necessity of German unity, and the folly 
of the minor Courts in leaguing against Prussia, are the standing 
theme of almost every independent writer who deals with poli- 
tical affairs. If the prevailing fashion of arranging territories by 
universal suffrage were to be adopted, there would be many 
changes in the map of Germany. But, as matters stand, Ger- 
mans, to use a military term, are “clubbed.” With every inten- 
tion of moving forward, their own utter disorganization and the 
clashing efforts of rival interests have brought them to an absolute 
standstill. But their desire for unity is so strong, and the atti- 
tude of those who rule them is either 80 timid or so stubborn, 
that matters are likely to come to an issue which the German 
Princes will protest against as highly irregular. Itis an ominous 
circumstance that that naughty word ‘ mediatise” has again 
become familiar to men’s mouths. 

We have three or four theological books before us, but we 
shall pass them over lightly, as better suited for other critics 
than ourselves. We have two volumes of sermons—one from 
Dr. Langbein,|| of Dresden, flowing and eloquent, the other 
from Dr. Niemann,{{ of Hanover, warm-hearted, but of lower 
literary calibre. Both are Lutherans, and exhibit that combi- 
nation of strong “justification” doctrine with a decided ten- 
dency to ritualism which seems so strange an anomaly to 
English ears. The position of the Lutheran Church in Germany 
is aptly illustrated by the fact that in each volume the sermon 
on the ‘“‘ Reformationsfest” is levelled more at infidelity than at 
Romanism. Philipp Melancthon. by Dr. Heppe,** of educational 
reputation, is one of those religious-historical biographies in 
which no pretence is made to learning, and everything is 
written for edification, and which would be most properly 
described as sermons dressed like history. Such a ook 3 most 
withdraws itself from criticism. It makes no pretence to 
literary merit, and its effectiveness for other purposes, depend- 
ing quite as much on the disposition of the reader as the skill 
of the writer, can be ascertained by no criterion except the sale. 
The object of a treatise on the history of Church towers,tt by 
Weingartner, seems to be to prove that to use them as belfries 
is a very modern and degenerate practice. Their first origin, he 
maintains, was as a monument to those who were not worthy to 
be buried in a church; and, afterwards, they were joined to the 
Church to mark and adorn the spot where the altar concealed 
the sacred relics. Their gradual application as belfries, and the 
oblivion of their pristine destination, were indicated, as centuries 
went on, by their more and more westerly position. 


* Reise auf'den Inseln der Thrakischen Meeres. Von A. Conze. Hannover: 
Rimpler. 1860. 

+ Nove Epistole obscurorum virorum sec. XIX eonscripte. Lipsie: 
Kirchner. 1860. 

t Der entlarvte Palmerston. Vom Verfasser der “ Despoten als Reyo- 
lutionaire.” Berlin: Weidling. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

§ Geschichte der Deutschen Politik unter dem Einfluss des Italienischen 
Krieges. Berlin: Weidmann. 1860. 

|| Das Wort vom Kreuze. Predigten von Dr.B. A.Langbein. Dresden: 
Naumann. 1860. 

§ Predigten. Von Dr. E. Niemann. H ver: Riimpler. 1860. 

** Phillipp Melancthon der Lehrer Deutschlands. Von Dr. H. Heppe. 
Marburg: Koch. 1860. 

tt System des Christlichen Thurmbaues. Von W. Weingirtner. Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck. 1860. 
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and £10 for every year of attendance, or £100 in one payment entities a 
itudent to a Perpetual Tick 
Dressers, Clinica! ‘Ward Clerks, Obstetric and Dressers in the 
Wards, are selected according to to merit from those 81 \ ts who have attended a 
ear. A Resident House-§ yd, is appointed every six 3. from those Students who 
ve obtained the College Di 
Six Scholarships, varying in value from £25 to £40 each, will be awarded at the close of 
each Summer Session for general proficiency. 
Two Soe Medals will be given by the Treasurer—one for Medicine and ane for Sui 
A Volun Examination will take place at in 
he three first candi receive 
Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, will Students, mr aie any further 
information required. 
Guy’s ital, April 12th, 1860. 


DRAWING CLASSES FOR LADIES.—Mrs. LEK 


BRIDELL’S CLASSES for STUDY from the LIVING MODEL hav 4) COMMEN 


for the Season. The Living Model ite in the pict ue costumes of the Italian, PeceP 
and Arab Peasantry. Instruction in Drawing, P: Painting, and and Anatomy.—3, Sussex- “place, 


Regent's-park 
ARMY, INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, &., EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—A Military Tutor, w 


hy recommended for its cipline ond 
xaminations. 


by persons 
me of them 


ibrary and ate management every for progress, without = 
recourse to “cramming.” A. 


EPITOR. —WANTED, a Gentleman capable of conducting 
a first-class WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL.—A tating q 
cations, to W. A. O., care of Messrs. W. Dawson and Sons, Cannon-street, City.” 


WAN TED, a lar; rge HOUSE with GROUNDS to ACCOM- 
MODATE from TW. to THIRTY PUPILS.—Address A. 
MANS, Publisher, High-street, Ox: 


Notice.—The publication of the “Saturpay Revizw” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 
and copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
News-Agent, on the day of publication. 


[NYESTMENT OF SAVINGS AND CAPITAL. The 


LAND SOCIETY. Trustees—Viscount RANELAGH, and J. 
hs of Mag and let of November.” Hout per 
early on 1 
Cent pr aii pay hal it, Borrowing, Land Departments free. Plans of 
Estates, Sixpence. CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretarye 
Offices ; 83, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 
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A UN ION OF LONDON. —The ANNUAL GENERAL 
NG, to receive the Council’s id distrfhate the amount subscribed 
for oan naan of Works of Art, will be held at tthe new THEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI, 
on TUESDAY, the 24th inst., at Half-past Eleven for Twelve o’clock. 
The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE, President, in the Chair. 
The receipt for the current year will procure admission for members and friends. 


GEORGE GODWIN, 
44, West Strand. GEWIS POCOCK,  } Hon. Secs. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 
N FOREIGN PARTS.— NUAL MEETING 


PRLL sth, 
will ne held at ST. JAMES’S His Grace th RCHBISHOP of CANTER- 
BURY will take the Chair at Two o’clock precisely. 

Tickets may be had at 7), mall, or 4, Royal be Parochial 
Treasurers, Secretaries, and Collectors, on and after 1 idth; by non-' -Subseribers 
on and after April 23rd. Early application for Tickets 


‘THE CHURCH INSTITUTION: AN ASSOCIATION OF 


CLERGY AND LAITY FOR DEFENSIVE AND GENERAL PURPOSES. 
Offices—No. 4, ‘rafalgar-square, W.C. 
COMMITTEE. 


ell, Thomas, E. Hichens. jens; Robert, Bee 

Jeresford- Esq. tan ‘MP. 

Hubbard, E., Es 

rett, Robert Bg ngestre. The Viscount, M.P. 

prady, Antonio, Esq. | James, Sir Walter, Bart. 
mehead, J. Crawford, Esq. enyon, J. R., , D.C. 

eel, Lord Robert, M.P. Lake, Henry, Esq 

Clabon, J. M., Es Merewether, C, fi Esq. 

ale, J. Murray Es 4. Lord bert, M.P. 

Sit Tho TAS, 

vies, ‘liam, Esq, ps, Sir 

‘0 iNiam, Esq. } Wigram, Money, 

Hewitt, W. H., Esq. | 


(With power to add to t°eir number.) 
Treasurer—HENRY HOARE, Esq. 


This fnstiontion is established to combine as far as possible Charchmen of every shade 
of political and reli 4 oe ae jon in the maintenance ane eupoets of the Established 


iy to encourage the con of énd ‘nity in their several districts for the 
Soetrine tion of measures conducive to the f the Church, no sce pain 


bey vernal to the account of the Inatitution with Mes: 
at the Uttiee, 4, Trafalgar-square, W.C. 


By Order, G. HOWELS DAVIES, Secretary. 


for. othe ACCLIMATISATION of ANIMALS 
inthe UNITED K DOM.— mber of gentiemen interested in the Acclimatisation 
of Foreign Anima's ey ‘ rds inthe United Kingdom, have determined to form themselves 

to a Society uy der the above title. Further particulars will ne ge be announced. The 
‘following meiand pave expressed their approval of the object, and have 
consented to 


cenrolled as patro: 
PATRONS, 
Marquis of Breadalbane arquis of ricarde 
Ear! of C 
Earl of Mabeesburt er Reley. 


Communications and Sv from all interested r So Po 0 are invited, and the 

nmes of those who are desirous of becoming members and oupnerie ers of the eee 

will be received by ¥F. T. BUCKLAND, M.A, 
846, Strand, London, April 19th, 1960. 


APRIL ELECTION, 1860. 
The favour of the Votes and Interest of the Governors and Subscribers to the 


W ORKIN G ORPHAN ASYLUM, L, HAVERSTOCK HILL, 


is most solicited on behalf of LOUISA ROSS W 
Seyen years, SSWELL is left a Widow Cc THE F 
YEARS SHB nas BEEN DEPRIVED OF THE USE OF HER HANDS, Her Children 
are all young, aud depending on her for support. 


The case is known to, and urgently recommended by 


*Rev. W. VINCE NT, Trinity Chureh, Islinstoi 
N Hoop R.chmond-erescent, Islington. 
Editor of the British Workman, 13, square, 
G. 8. 8. WILLIAMS, 32, Thorn hill-sqnar 
THOMPSON, ichmond+street, Thornhill-square. 
Dr. SHEEHY, 4, Claremont+s are, Pentonville. 
*w. DENNIS, Esq., Twyford Ma, Caledonian- -rond, w. 


Proxies will he received by those marked thus *. 


THE ABBEY CHURCH OF WALTHAM, founded by 


KING HAROLD, and the place of his Burial.—This most interestin, Building is at 
the present time under repair, and assistance is wrgentiy needed to enable the Committee 
to continue and complete the works now in progress. The preservation of this monument 
of the skill and taste of our Saxon ancestors is of the greatest importance. We therefore 
now APPEAL for assistance to every lover of English architecture—to every one who has 
a regard for what is ancient end venerable, rahar_ seesouyers will be given by the 
Incumbent, or any Member of the Comantipen, who will also receive ap tions. 

Bankers, Messrs. Fuller, Banbury and Co., Lombard-street: and the London and West- 
minster Bank, Bloomsbury Branch. 


Waltham Abbey, Essex, N., April 19th, 1860. 


HY DROPATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 


ESTABLISHMENT, vie Norwood, replete with every comfort, within twenty 
minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, is OPEN | or the reception of Patients and Visitors. 
The iatter can have the advantage, if desired, of a private residence. The site is unrivalled 
for its healthiness. Particulars of Dr. RITTERBAN pt, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL LINGTON, 
ESTABLISHED 1802.—Two HUNDRED 
President—The Right Hon. LORD 

ofthe Poor, or among the Domenica of the ave tke atl 


FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED, Money may be paid to the Treasurer, Mesérs. 
Hoare and Co., Fleet-street; or to the deevetary, at at the Hospital. 


TO PREVENT A COUGH take one of DR. LOCOCK’S 


PULMONIC WAFERS two or three times a-day. They, fi’ e instant relief and rapid 
cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and all Disorders of the Breath and Lun: They 
have a pieasaut taste. Price Is. 1#d., 2s. Od., and Ils, per box. Sold by all Druggi ma. 


‘WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 


GUES, 42, PICCADILLY, invites attention to his Stock of 


TRAVELLING BAGS, lete. CA Canes, 
DESPATCH BOXES, want Cases, RETIC and ARRIAGE in at et 
MEDIAVAL MOUN ELOPE CASES, N@ BOOKS, and INKSTANDS 


en cases of choice Cutlery, Work, Netting, and Glove 
8. PATENTS CLOSING “SLIDE; also’ a choice variety of 
NOVELTI snitabte for P ENTATION too various to enumerate, 
ENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establishment, 42, PICCADILLY, 

DON w two doors from Sackville-street. 


FOULTABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
a, BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED IN 1762. 

The Amount added to the existing Policies for the whoie continuance of Life at the 
decennial division of profits in December last, was ONE MILLION NINE HUNDRED AND 
“SEVEN THOUSAND POUNDS, making, With FORMER additions then outstanding, 
a total of FOUR MILLIONS and SEVENTY THOUSAND PouNDs, which amounts to Sixty - 


Per nes the sums originally assured in ali those Policies. 
The iN paid on claims in the ten years ending on the Sist December, 1850, 
THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF, 


being more thati 100 per cent. on the amount of all those claims, 
ne CAPIPAL, on the November, 1859, £6,400,000 sterling. 
he INCOME exceeds £420,000 per a1 nun. . 
effected in the curreut yeur (1390) will particrpatE in the DISTRIBUTION 
OF PROFITS ordered in DECEMBER 14ST, so soon as Six Aunual Premiums shall have 
become due and been paid thereon; ana, iu the division of 1809, will be entitled to additions 
im respect of EVERY PREMIUM paid upon them from t bp 1861 to 18d, each inclusive. 
fhe EQUITABLE is an entirely mutual Office, in which TWO-THIRDS OF THE CLEAR 
SURPLUS is decennially divided among the Poxicy HoLDEas. and ONE-THIRD K&sERVED 
For ds an Accumulating Fund, in augmentation of other profits fur future 
istr 0. 
a 3 extra premium is om! ape for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United 
during peace or w: 
SEKLY COURT OF Dreectors 18 HELD EVERY WrpNEsDAY, ,from Eleven to One 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary, 


[THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


BONUS YEAR. 


SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
All Policies now effected will participate in the Division to be made as at 15th 


NOVEMBER NEXT. 
The Standard was established in 1825. 
The first Division of Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been 
made in 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1! 

The Profits tu be divided in 1860 will be those which have arisen since 1855. 
ACCUMULATED FUND. £1,684,598 2 10 
AnnvuaAL REVENUE... 23113 6 

Annual Average of New Aewivaaeen effected during ‘the last Ten Years, upwards of 

HALF A MILLION STERLING 
WILL. THOS, THOMSON, 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, daily, at Half-past One. 


LONDON .. 82, Kine WILLIAM STREBT. 
EDINBURGH « = GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


1809. 
NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Head Officc—64, Prixcres Street, Epinsuren. 
London Office—4, New Lotusury. 


CHAIRMAN oF LonDON BoarD—SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman. 
BAaNKER—UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
DOBIE, Esq., Lancaster-place. 


Accumulated Fund...... .. £1,031,454 0 0 
Annual Revenue...... . £179,083 11 11 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 

1860. 


POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DURING THE PRESENT YEAR 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO SIX YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


During the year 1859, 605 Policies were issued, Assuring the sum of £440,913 0 0 
Policies are by crrangement declared free from all restrictions. 
Log cent, of the Profits are divided among Policy-holders Insured on the Partici- 


Nine 
pating 

At the investigation, 3ist December, 1353, Profit on the business 
during the preceding seven years amounted to £136, 


The attention of the Public is specially called to nate DOUBLE INSURANCE SYSTEM 
PREMIUM SystTeM—and ASSUKANCE AND lately adopted at this 
. For tull particulars reference is made to the of the Company. 


"i extra Premium charged for Members of Volunteer Corps. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The Com insure inst Fire most descriptions of y, at the lowest rates of 
other sk. Rents of Buildings also Insured. 
voupoctanss and all necessary information may be obtained on — at No, 4, 
naw ANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBUxY, or any of the Agents in the Country 


4, New Peak Buildings, 
Lon ion, Marci, 1-60. 


R. STRACHAN Secretary. 


EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 WM. IV. 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON.—EsTABLISHED 1825. 
DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Alfred Stngeterd, _ ber, Esq. Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart. 
#e nry Barnet Rear-Admuiral Robert Gorden, 
he Kt. Hon. E. Pick ydell Bouverie, M.P. Charles Morris, Esq 

Edward Charrin ton, Esq. George Kettilby Rickards 

Pascoe Charles Giyn, Bea. Augustus Keppel Stephenson, Sq. 
Actvuary—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
SECRETARY—Alexander Macdonaid, Esq. 

At the TeIRTY< SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Society, held the 17th, Mareh, 
1860, BERT BIDDULPH, Esq., the Chairman of the Socicty, stated the following par- 
ticulars relative to the results of the business in 1859, as pomeee Te with those of 1858:— 


Policies Sums Assured, New 
£530,427 18,354 


The Society offers the following ADVANTAGES :— 

The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL SYSTE: 

‘THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided amongst the Poltey-Holders every Fifth Year. 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to the extent of ..................... £1,365,000 
The last Bonus, deciared in 1859, which averaged £65 PER CENT. on the Premiums 

8,256 olicies are now in “force, yielding an annuai income of £188,165. hx +? the sum of 
45,457, which, with £638,192 Bonus additions, makes a total of £7 
The Invested Capitai is £1,915,6v6, producing upwards of per 
the present Annual Inevme of the Society above £260 
Service in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps will not st affect the manititg of Policies. 


Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained on tion to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON,—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS, 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., 
JAMES BRAND, Exq., Deputy Chairman 


omas George Barclay, Esq. George Hi ibbert, Es 
Bel, Bs Samuel Hibbert, Esa. 
Charies Cave, Esq Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
George William Cott Esq. Jumes Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 


George Henry Cutler, Wuliam Robinson, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Mar im Tucker Suith, MP. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esc 
SECURITY.—The assured are from the liabilities ettackiag to matual 8 
ance by afund of 4 million andahalf sterling, of which nearly a million is actually in- 
vested, one-third in Government Securities, and the remainder in first-class debentures 
es in Great Britain 
FITS.—Four-tifths, or 80 per cent. of the profits are assigned to potictes every fifth 
ear. The a assured are entitled to participate after payment of one premiu! 
OURCHA SE OF POLLOILES.—A liberal ajiowance is made ont the surrender of a policy, 
Ate a cash payment or the issue of a policy free of 
1S.—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and additions upwards of 


Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief Amery a above; at the branch office, 
16, Pail-mall, Loudon; or to any of the agents ug) 
INGALL, Actuary. 


*,* Service allowed in Local Militia and Volunteer Rifle Corps within the United Kingdom, 


A TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE SPRING.— 


the many luxuries of the present can be obtained possessing 
manifold vircues of OLDKIDGL’S B if apenen to the roots 

body of the itimparts the most delightful «vith an agreeable of 

pe ume. it © at this pected of of the season prevents the hair from falling off, or 

if — too hin or turning grey, will prevent its further progress and soon restore 

it it aaa. hose who really desire to have beautiful hair, either wii wave or curl, should 
day. It is also celebrated streng the freeing it from seurt, and 

stab! 


hiskers, th 
wash equal ang, éd., 6s., and lis. ouly.—C, and 
ellington-street, Strand, W.€. . 
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LLSOPP'S PALE ALE.— Messrs. FINDLATER, 


Foon, gt Ayal beg to announce that they are now prepared to supply 
ALLSOPP" = FALE the finest quality, in Bottles and Casks of 18 Gallons and 
upwards.—Stores: Bridge Railway-station. Entrance: 215, Tooley-street,S.E. 


A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, recommended by Baron Ligste and 
all the Faculty, may pos be had in the Snot condition direct from the New 
Brewery at Burt ‘on-on-Trent, of Messrs. HAREIN TON P. ARKER, and CO., who have 
REDUCED the PRICE of this ‘highly esteemed Caaieas to 
4s. 6d. per dozen, Imperial Pints. = 
2s. Imperial Haif-pints, 


ae. HARRINGTON PARKER, and Co, also ouaale Allsopp’s Ale in Casks of 18 Gallons 
and upwai 
5d, Pall Mall, S.W., December 31st, 1859. 
REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 


THE OXFORD SHERRY, 30s. per dozen, bottles ineluded.— 


CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street, London. N.B.—Ca 


J AMES L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, and aad € the 

South African Wines, 65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

The recent reduction of the Customs tariff enables me to pny various European Wines 
om Spirits hitherto excluded by the operation of high duties at the following scale of 
prices 

SOUTH AFRICAN WINES. 
The established reputation of these Wines renders comment unnecessary. 
PORTS, SHERRIBS, £6, 20s. 24s. per dozen, 


cha VIN ORDINAIRE .. 
{ratio mus growths) .. 
oan NE (Sparkling) .. 


SPANISH. 

ARRAGONESE PORTS 

CATALONIAN SHERRIES 
EXCELLENT DINNER Do 


24s. 
. 20s, $28., &e. ” 


PORTUGUESE. 


RED .. 
PORT fro 
Do. (old ¢ 


” 
.. 203. 32s. 
38s, 423., ” 


PIRITS. 


28s. per gallon, 


PRCEUSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown (Strongly recom- } ine. 
mended for its usefulness) 
GIN, RUM, WHISKY (Scotch and Irish), FOREIGN LIQUEURS, &c. &c. 
Detailed Price Lists forwarded on application. 

WINE IN CASK, forwarded Free to any Railway Station in England. Bottles included 

in Wines—Sample Bottles of any Wines forwarded. 
TERMS CASH. Country Orders must contain a remittance, 
Cross Cheques “ Bank of London.” 
J. L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C. 


HE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY (LIMITED), 
y Com who import their own Teas and supply the _—. direct—a 
CLEAR’ sav ING of FIFTEEN PER CENT. The celebrated 61», bax of Tea, from 2s, 4d. 
per lb.; of Coffee in the berry, from 10d.; fine Lapsang Souchong, in pounds, 3s. 8d. 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s-churchyard, Bishopsgate-street. 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea on ay 8, King William-street, City, London. 
Gent strong useful Congou Tea, 2s. 6d., 2s. 8d., 10d., 3s., and 3s.4d. Rich Sonchong 
Toas, 3s. 38. l0d., and 4s, Tea and Cotiee, to the ‘of ds., sent carriage free to al 
railway station or market town in England. A Price Current free by post on application. 


T E A.—1000 Boxes very strong and choice Black Tea just 
landed ex “ Evening Star,” from Shanghae, Nett Weight 101bs.each, These Teas have 

n selected with the greatest care, aperene for the Importers, STRACHAN and CO., 
om Cornhill, EC C., which they offer to their Customers at the Merchant’s price, $s. 11d, 
per Ib, One-Quarter Pound Sample may be had. 


= 
BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
referred to the best Arrow vost, Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Bianemange, 
Cake, a and especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. The Lance: 
states—“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” Paisley and London. 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-street, Buoomssury, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to subesit Designs for Ss of 
the highest character, and for more windows—e.g., Geometric, and 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forberkad. 


MECHI AND BAZIN’S DESPATCH BOX-WRITING 


CASES, - h real B and Morocco er, are made in Twenty different forms and 


, Brus ses, 
ags, Pic-Nie Cases, Wicker Luncheon skets, Sporting Knives, Wine and Spiri 
Flasks, &c.—112, Regent-street, W., and 4, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


S ELLING OFF.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 
Boxes, Travelling Boge, , Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Enve- 
lope Cases, Blottin ooks, Stationery Cases, Superior Cutlery, &c.; one an 
Assortment of Articles suitable for Presents, at very Reduced revious to A 
tions —The Whole of the Large and Valuable STOCK of Messrs. , Piccadilly, W. 
next door to St. James’s Hal 


BEN NETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, Cheapside, in Gold 


and Silver, in oR Ae At variety, of every constrnetion and price, from Three to saw 
Guineas. Every w: examined, and its correct perfurmance teed, 
and safe per post. 


Money Orders to Jonnw BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


(CREED AND CUMBERLANI D, CON DUIT STREET, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 
Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external ouateny ont 
detatte proportions and forms of the humana figure, give them confidence 
patronage. 


R IFLE CO RI P S. MATERIALS recommended b 
Government MAY N at Messrs. NICOLL, Army Depot, mt-st) 
London. As every suit A uniform will be made from measures taken by skilful y—4 

men, gentlemen are call there in preference to mane appointments to 
= at their Somes. payments being ‘hs pro- 

uced for very moderate prices.— LCOLL, Regent- 
street, W.; 22, Cornhill, E.C.; and 10, St. Ann’s-square, Manches' 


SERVAN TS’ LIVERIES.—The best, at moderate prices, 
urnished, for cash ments, by H. J. and D. NICOLL, 16 1A) 118, 120, Regent-street, 
W.; Ey Cornhill, E.C., London ; and No. 10, St. Anne’s- square, 


MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 

rdener’s Chronicle, Cottage Gardener, and Field. In boxes, 

and Seedsmen, Wholesale of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE PANY 


COALs.— —BEST COALS ONLY. COCKERELL and Co.’ 
price is cash, for the BEST 
chaldron cash, COKE, as supplied by them to 
Purtleet Wharf, l-street, Biackfriars ‘on Eaton What Canal 
8.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, 8 
STOVE GRATES, KITCHENERS, KITCHEN RANGES, 

CHIMNEY-PIECES, FENDERS, and FIRE-IR INS. —An unexampled assortment of 
well-constructed Stove Grates in fine cast, Beriin black, steel and ormolu, and of Fende: 
Fire-lrons, and Chimney-Pieces, at the Towest possible prices, at RDS 
CO.’S extensive SHOW- OOMS,” 49, Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street, 

beautiful Boreelain 


anchester,. 


opposite the Conservatory Entrance to the Pantheon Bazaar. The 
Tile Grates in great vanety, from 2 to 50 guineas each, dwards’ Smoke-Consumin: 
Range and the most Im roved Kitcheners of all sizes. Warm Baths erected. Lilustra’ 

For 2% years in Poland-street adjoining. 

DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Prospectuses forwarde 


Ext experience, and the recorded testimony of numberless eminent medical 


HARDS’ FARINACEOUS FOOD, FOR INFANTS AND 


INVALIDS.—Artavur HILL M.D. has iven the followin report 
have recently cxamined with much care, both microscopic: ally and chemically, the tities 
known as ‘ Hards’ Farinaceous food, which has now been before the public for so many 

ear s. I find it be carefully prepared, to be perfectly genuine, and highly. 
hese results being corroborated by many previous examinations of the article made ai at 
various times during the past few years, and entirely without the knowledge of the 
roprietor. It possesses certain im port unt advantages over the majority of foods sold for 
a! fants and invalids, in being more digestible, and in the large proportion of gluten which 
it contains, and which is the blood and flesh producing constituent of the food. The greater 
number of farinaceous foods sold consist wholiyofarrow root or starch, which does not contain 
gluten or nitrogen in any form, and such articles are, therefore, wholly destitute of any 
rinciple from which blood and’flesh can be formed, so that infants fed exclusively upon 
them would be in danger of dy ing of actual starvation. This fact cannot be too generally 
impressed upon mothers, and all parcne engaged in the rearing of children. Pregl 
HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst of the Lancet Sanitary Somanteeam,. ge’ of ‘ Food a 
its Adulterations,’ &e., impole-street, Cavendish-square, W. Feb. 1300, Sold by all 
respectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, Tea Dealers, ae Italian warehouses, 
in packets, 1s. and 2s. exch; also, in tin cases at 7s. 6d. for families and exportation. Asa 
caution against pyres imitations, it is necessary to observe that all uine packets and 
cases are signed “Jas. HARDS.” Manufactured at the Royal Victoria Mills, Dartford, Kent 


and BLACKWELL, in Ordinary to Her 


sty, tage attention to their PICKLE CES, TART FRUITS, and other 


BRASS AND TRON BE DSTEADS. —HEAL 

and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contaix @ large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 

both for home use and for tenptoa climates; Handsome tron Bedsteads with brass mount- 

ings and elegantly Japanned; Plain Iron *Bedsteads for servants; every sescription ot 
‘ood Bedstead that is manufactured, in REE, birch, walnut-tree woods, 

deal and jananned, all fitted with bedding and furniture complete, as well as every de- 

scription of Bed-room Farniture. 


AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing Designs and Prices of 1 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 meg) Articles of 
Bed-room furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and Son, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 

Furniture Manufacturers, 116, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES. —Bny! ers of the above are soqneeted. before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTUN'S SHOW-ROOMS, They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES 
RANGES, CHIMNEY- -PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as canno'! 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of desi , oF exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with Ormolu Ornaments and Two § ts of Bars, £3 15s. to 
10s.; Bronzed Fenders, w ith Standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; Steel Fenders, £2 15s. to £11, 
with rich 15s. to £18; thimney- -Pieces, from £1 8s, to 


8d. the Set. "to 
“The Fire und all other PATENT STOVES, with Radiating Hearth-Plates. 


DISH- COVERS and HOT- DISHES in every 
reat variety, and of the and most récherché Tin 

a ns tof Six; ; Block Tin, 12s. 8d. the Set of Six; Ele: om 
35s. 6. to the Set; Britannia etal, or without Silver- Plated Hiandies. £3 lis, 
to £8 8s. the Set; Shetlietd Plated, £10 to £16 10s. the Set; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, 
Gravy, 123. to 30s. ; Britan’ Metal, 22s. to 778.; Electro- Plated on Nickel, 
-size 


It contains upwards of 
icks! Silver and Bri- 


Pieces, K 

Cutlery, and t Ware, Iron and Brass Bedsteads Belding , Bed-room 
itu re, re, with Lists of Prices and Pians of the Sixteen large Show 8, ‘3, Oxford- 

N 6, s-place, London, 


titemene! ores that a half-pint of Dr. pr JoNGH’s Oil is equal in remedial effects toa 
aunts Cf any other kind. Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise far the 
cheape: 

BP tableness, speedy efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly recommend this unrivalled 
preparation to invalids, 


OPINION OF THE LATE JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. . 
Professor at the University of London, Physician to the London Hospital, &c. &c. 

“It was fitting that the author of the best analysis and investigations into the pro+ 
perties of this Oil should himself be the purveyor of this important medicine. The 
which you gave me was of the very finest quality, whether considered with reference 
its colour, flavour, or chemical properties, aud I am satisfied that for medicinal put poses 
no finer Oil can be procured.” 


Sold in | 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 04.; Quarts, 0s., capsuled, and 
lal with Dr. pE Jo. d signature, wiemooe WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by respoctabie Chem: sts. 


SOLE CONSIGNERFS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


WwHar WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought t 
en 


covmest to literary minds, public characters, and persons of beney: 


intentions. 
RICHA 


, RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


This day is published, Kew Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 1s, 6d. cloth, 
HAT TO LEARN AND WHAT TO UNLEARN. 
Some Errors pointed out in the TEACHING OF RICH AND POOR: in THREE 
LECTURES on CoMMON THINGS; WORKING Lire; and MENTAL ViGouR. By the Rev, 
HENRY FEARON, B.D., Rector of Loughboroush and Honorary Canon of Peterborough, 


By the same Author, 
SERMONS ON PUBLIC SUBJECTS. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Tendon: RivineTons, Waterloo-piace. Leicester: CROSSLEY and CLARKE. 
R. GRANVILLE’S NEW WORK. 


D 
"THE MINERAL SPRINGS OF VICHY: a Pop ular ar Sketoh 
of this fashionable French Soa, and the Medical Virtues of ite w 
Author of “The Spas of Germany,” “ Kissingen,” &c, Just published, 8vo, i 
London: J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


YEARSLEY ON DISEASES OF THE EAR. 
Fifth Edition, 2s, 64.; by post, 2s. 8d. 


DEAFNESS PRACTICALLY Tee AS TO 

ITS NATURE AND TREATMENT. By Jas. YEARSL, , Surgeon to the 

Far Infirmary, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, inventor of the Artificial Tym- 

panum, 

“A perusal hes us L is pores his expe- 
nee has nam ers of Tvation an 

ferior to his ities. Times and Gazette. 
CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
ra Edition, just published, price 2s. 4d.; post free, $2 Stamps, 
THE EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE; with Remarks 
Also, just published, Second Edition, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 2d. 
DEAF ESS 2D IN THE 
London: HENRY RENSHAW, 886, Strand, 


| 
| 
FRENCH. 
ing 
- — 
| 
| 
| 
| 
description 
large and ch« 
recommended are—P ickies and Tart cuts Of every Gescripuon, lable Sauce, Essence | other Presses, am : = 
of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, Orange Marmalade, Anchovy and Bloater TyPss, and inf : i 
Pastes, Strasbourg and other Potted Meats, Calf’s-foot Jellies of various kinds for table | 
>» M. Sover’s Sauces. Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s Sauce } 
| 
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THE, E QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIV., is published 
I, Labourers’ ‘ursin 
ur British hand Gout Unental Nobility. 
I. Madame Récam IL. Seocientions, of C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
WV. The Bar of Philadelphia. VL, The Budget and the Reform Bill. 
JOHN MvuRRAY, Albemarle-street. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’ MESTIC MAGAZINE, 
Sixpence Monthly. No. I. (for May) will be ready on April 27th, 
THE FASHIONS AND 


1. A Steel Plate of the Fashions for May, printed and painted by hand in Paris, showing 
the st; je of the Dresses now worn, with the fasifomaeh colours. 
2. A Berlin Work Pattern of Slip in 


& A large eee Sheet of Coloured Paper (eq s), containing 30 of the newest 
Embroidery Patterns of Collars, andkerchiefs, Initial Let 
Fdgings, Insertions, Braiding Patterns, Patterns | in Satin Stitch, &c, All of exact 


e for workin, 
4A Fu Pattern of the Fashionable Zouave Jacket most accurately and 
intelligibly, the precise size and shape of the front, back, side-pieces, and sleeves, 
LITERATURE AND ENGRAVINGS. 
1. The Rif Seouet. By, 4 Authors of “ Under a Cloud,” Chapter I. and II. Illus- 
ulian Porte 
2. The History of England. B; 8. Rye. Ancient and 
ons. With Three Illustrations from “Strutt” and the Bayeaux Tapestry 
3. The = -in-Lay. By ge Bernard. 
4 Amongst the ns he F. Gersticker. With a Sketch of the Levée at New 
rleans by 
& Memoir of Mr. Jameson. With Portrait from a Pho h by_Kilbu 
. Poetry of the Months—May. pd Emblematical Headin; by Noel How hreys. 
7. 3 Dwarfs, Master Richard ibson and Mistress Anne 


She 

8. “The Mill on the Floss,” by the Author of “ Adam Bede,” described and reviewed. 
+ What to do in the Garden in M 

10. Things in Season and Domestic Keci 3 for May. 

ll. The Fashions, with Descriptions of the > Dresses shown in the Coloured Plate. 

12. The Englishwoman’s Conversazione, 


In No. IL. of the ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE will appear :— 

The First Part of Mrs. Letts’s Diary. Tystating § ie Private Opinions of a Young and 
Tender Wife. Edited by a Married Woman of Thirty Years’ vast Experience. Pre- 
pared for the Press by Augustus Mayhew. 

Wayside Weeds and Forest F Flowers. By J. C. Brough. 

Memoir of Helen, Duchess of Orleans. 

8. O. BEETON, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


A Specimen Number sent, post free, for Six Postage Stamps. 


MY FIRST BUFFALO HUNT, by the Hon. Granrtey F. 


BERKELEY. See the “FIELD” of April 2ist. Price Sixpence. A Copy for Se 


(THE PERKINS FOLIO.—For the True History of this 
Volume see the “ CRITIC” of SATURDAY, the 2ist instant. Price Sixpence. A Copy 
for Seven Stamps.—10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


THE CHEMICAL NEWS (Edited by Witttam Crookes) 
for THIS DAY contains :—Adulteration of Food pa, Estimation of Phosphoric Acid, 
Dr. Andrews on Ozone, Pharmaceutical Society, &c. Price T! ce, Weekly. Order o: 
any Bookseller or Newsman.—Ottice, Red 


MR. WILSON’S SPEECH ON THE PROPOSED INDIAN PAPER CURRENCY. 


HE HOMEWARD MAIL Newspaper of the 13th instant, 
contains a Full Report of of the 3 Hon. JAMES WILSON 

on the INDIAN CU Council of India, held at 

Calcutta, on the 3rd of Marc oh 


ice 6d.; Annual » 
Sm1itH, ELDER, and Co., 6, Cornhill, London. 


K -IL-AKHABAR.—A WEEKLY ARABIAN 


NEWSPAPER, published at Beyrout, Syria, and A recommended by Drs. 
THOMSON and VAN DYCK, American Missionaries at Bey: 


POPULAR BOTANICAL WORKS, 
In Square 12mo, price 7s. 6d. each, cloth. 
Boery Volume illustrated with 2 pages an 


POPULAR GARDEN ‘BOTAN Y. By Acyzs Cattow. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By AGNES CATLOW. 
POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. By AGNEs CATLOW. 
POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. By THoMAs ARCHER. 
POPULAR BRITISH FERNS. By THomas Moore, 
POPULAR BRITISH MOSSES. By R. M. Stark. 

London: RouTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
K ARR’S TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN . Fourth Edition, 
with 117 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
ON THE MICROSCOPE: its and Applications. Fourth 

Edition, with 500 Illustrations. Post 8vo, ciot! 

SEAMANSHIP AND NAVAL DUTIES. By A. i. Atston, Lieutenant R.N., with 200 
practical [ilustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, ¥s, 

RUSSELL’S (W. H.) MY DIARY IN INDIA. The Seventh Thousand, entirely 
with very numerous additions, aud Twelve Lilustrations. Two Vols. Post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


THE LITERARY WORKS OF THE ELDER DISRAELI. 
In Post 8vo, 4s. 6d, per Vol., cloth extra, 
EDITED AND REVISED BY THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELT, 


THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. Three Vols., 


THE CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF AUTHORS. One Vol. 
LITERARY CHARACTER OF MEN OF GENIUS. One Vol. 
THE AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. Two Vols, 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND THE OLD POSTS. 
In of“ "3 Si 
Edited by HowARD SravuNnTON, and Illustrated by JoHN (the Last Part of 
which is now published), will, on the 25th April, be commenced a Twofvid Moutniy 
Issue, in Shilling Parts, of 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND THE OLD PORTS, 


handsomely printed in Royal vo, on fine paper, witu Biographical Memoirs, Steel 
Portraits, and Lilustrative Notes. 

The Uld Dramatists will commence with “BEN JONSON,” to be completed in Twelve 
Montily Parts; and the Old Puets with “SPENSER,” to be completed in Nine. Detailed 
Prospectuses gratis on application. 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


Now ready, a New Edition, with additional Letters, and a Portrait from rf Miniature in the 
of the Duchess d’Aumale, Photographed by C. Silvy, in 8vo, 
cloth, Us. 


THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS (Helen of Mecklenburg- 
by a: s a Memoir. Translated from the French by Mrs. AUSTIN, with a Preface 
“ete w. Jerrs, 15, Burlington-arcade; and 69, King’s-road, Brighton. 


Now ready, in 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


DES, IDEES NAPOLEONIENNES. Par Lovts 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Avec un Avertissement de |’ Editeur, 
London: W. JEFFS, 15, Burlington-arcade; and 69, King’s-road, Brighton. 


Now ready, in One Vol. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


RicHts OF NATIONS; or, the New Law of Euro 
States applied to the Affairs of aly. By Count MAMIANI, Minister of io 
Instruction in Sardinia. Translated and Edited, with the Author’s Additions and Correc- 
tions, by ROGER ACTON. Dedicated, by Special Permission, to the Right Hon, Lord 
John Russell, M.P. 

London: W. JEFFS, 15, Burlington-arcade; and 69, King’s-road, Brighton. 


Subscriptions received for the above A HENRY BENDER, Foreign Bookseller, and 
Agent for all C 8, Little Newport-street, Leicester-square, W. Cc. 
Annual, Two Guineas, A single Copy sent on receipt of Twelve Stamps. 


Now published, 


Al PURE MIND IN A PURE BODY —THAT IS 


ALTH: sent post free, 1s. 6d., or Eighteen Stamps. A New System of Health and 
edict The Anti-Septic Treatment, based upon the Sanitary and mitotic Laws of 
Moses, invaluable for Invalids and Nervous Sufferers; published BAILLIERE, 
219, Regent-street, London. This extraordinary book unfolds a new A of the health 
of Man—the animal creation—and of the plant. 


Just published, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. 
MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S NOTES ON 
NURSING: WHAT IT Is, AND WHAT IT IS NouT. 
London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 50, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


Now ready, in One Vol., price 38s. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE FOR 1860. 
HARRISON, Bookseller tot the Queen, 50, Pall-mall, 8. 


SIXPEN QIXPENNYWORTH OF RIFLE- SHOT ON CHURCH 
MATTERS, By A POLITICAL VOLUNTEE 
EFFINGHAM 


Bubsctiption list wil remain open for a short period Subscription 
N Publi 


With a Portrait of the puthes engraved on Steel from_a Photograph by Maull and Po! 
blank, an entirely New —. Remodelled and Revised, with Additional Poems, n 
Two Vols. 8vo, price 20s, cloth, 


'THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN EDMUND READE. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 
LUND’S “MENSURATION” AND “GEOMETRY.” 
Just published, Feap. 8vo, price $s. 6d. cloth; KEY, 3s. 


ELLEMEN TS OF GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION, 
with Easy Exercises, designed for Sohooles pad Adult Classes: Ill. GroMETRY 
COMBINED WITH ARITHMETIC (MENSURATION). By the y atk LUND, B.D., formerly 
Fellow of St, John’s College, Cambridge ; Editor or 0od’s obra.” 
In the same Series, 
I, GEOMETRY AS A SCIENCE (a short reformed “ Euclid”), 1s. 6d. 
Il, GEOMETRY AS AN ART, Feap. 8vo, 2s.; KEY, 3s. 6d. 
Parts I. and II. together, 8s. 6d.; I. to ILI, together, 7s. 
“A better introduction to geometry can ae in a national schools and 
hardly be imagined ; and we are giad to find and widely cire 
it is Dubiis! at so reasonable a price, be- | among our A KS population.” 
cause it is a work which ought to be used Atheneum, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


OLDEN TALES BY THE “AUTHOR OF MARY POWELL.” 
This day, Cheap Edition, price 2s. 


‘DEBORAH'S DIARY, A FRAGMENT. In antique, with 
Illustrations, 
Lately Published, 


THE COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE. Citizen 


and Clothworker, of London. Price 2s. 6d., in antique. 


THE. HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. Price 


In preparation 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE, uniform. 


ARTHUR HALL, VirRTUE, and Co., %, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY REV. T. BINNEY. 
Just published, in One Vol. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


Ue AND SHADOWS OF CHURCH LIFE IN 


AUSTRALIA; including Thoughts on Some Thi at Binngx. To 
hich is added TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO: THEN ND ad 


London: JACKSON and WALFoRD, 18, St. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth; or, 8s. post free, 


A LEXICON OF FREEMASONRY; containing a Defini- 
tion of all its Commeniests Terms, Notices of its History, Traditions, and Anti- 
uities, and an Account of all the Rites and Mysteries of the Ancient Worid. by ALBERT 
oe Mackxy, M.D. First English Edition, reprinted from the Fifth American Edition. 
and Kularged by DONALD CAMPBELL, S.P.R.S. 32nd Degree, Compiler of “The 
Masonic Calendar.” 


London; RICHARD GRIFFIN and Co., Stationers’-hall-court; and Glasgow. 


This day, 8vo, price 1s, 
"THE LITURGY AND THE LAITY. By Epwazp 
SHIRLEY KENNEDY, B.A. 
London: HATCHARD and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


PENTATEUCHISM ANALYSED. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 6s. 
A HISTORY of the CREATION, and the PATRIARCHS; 
or, Pentateuchism Analytically Treated. V olume First, The Book of Genesis. 


London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 
8, hing Wiilam-street, Strand. 


* In One Volume, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN 


IND. By the late THoMAs BROWN, M.D., Professor of Moral Phil in the 
Edinburgh. With a Memoir by David WELSH, D.D., anda 
reface to the Lectures on Ethics by Dr. CH. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Cheapside, E.C, 
This day, 8vo (47 pp.), price Is. 


ACCOUNT OF THE LOCK-OUT OF ENGINEERS, &c., 


1851-2. Prepared for the National Association for the Promotion of Sociat Science, 
at the Request of the Committee on Trade Sucieties. By THOMAS HUGHES, Barrister. 


MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
This day is published, in Crown 8vo, ee with 504 Engravings on Wood, 
price 6s. 6d. 


Han DBOOK OF THE MECHANICAL ARTS concerned 


in the Construction and Arrangement of Dweilings and other Buildings, incl 


‘arpentry, Smith-work, lron-framing, Brick-making, Columns, Cements, ell-sink 
Enlosing of La Land, Road- By RopERtT ScoTT BuRN, One of the Authors of 


Wratuux BLACKWOOD AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Price One Shilling, 


OUR HUMAN NATURE. A DIALOGUE. 


By B. Dockkay. 


Also, by the same, Second Edition, Two Vols., 5s. 
GERIA ; OR, CASUAL THOUGHTS AND SUGGES- 
The author seems thoroughly to have imbibed the spirit of Berkeley. 
London: A. W. BENNETT, 5, aoe... Without, E.C. 
Just published, cloth, 6s., gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
NATHAN THE WISE: a Dramatic Poem, in Five Acts. 
phy of Lessing, and 


Lessine. Transiated from the Germau, with a Bi 
a critical of his Position, Writings, &c. By Dk. ADULPHUS REICH, 
“The comparative degree of success wath which Dr. Reich has accomplished his task 


— West 
sealed book cannot do better than avail thems 
is umpossible to 


Whom the Gei man edit.un is 
selves orthe assistance Dr. Reich atturds them, with a writer whom it is 
read without pleasure or tu study without protit.”—Literary Gazette. 
“The version is faithful aud exact.”—Daily News. 


London; A, W. BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate Without, 
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This day, Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 103, 6d. 
BACON 8 ES: SSAYS. With Annotations by RicHarp 
WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, W.C. 
Complete in Three Parts, with numerous Illustrations, £2 6s. 6d. 


FRLEMEN TS OF CHEMISTRY. By ALLEN 
MILLER, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
°, A The Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, of the First Part, is now ready, prico 


London: JoHN W. Parker and Son, West Strand, W.C, 
Next week, Vols. V. and VI. of the 


History ¢ OF ENGLAND, containing the Reigns of 


Edward VI. and Mary. By James ANTHONY F 
ate Second Edition, revised, of Votumes I. to IV., completing the Reign of Henry VIIL., 


London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, W.C. 
This day, Third Edition, Revised, 7s. 6d. 


[THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By Coventry I PatmorE. 
Book I. THE BETROTHAL. Book IL. THE ESPO 
London : W. PARKER Son, West Strand, 
This day, Second Edition, Two Volumes, 16s, 


HOLMBY HOUSE: a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. By 


J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 


By the same Author, 
DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition. 5s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Second Edition. 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY. Third Edition. 5s. 
THE INTERPRETER. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


London: ; JOHN w. PARKER and § Son, West Strand, W.C. 


This day, Fourth and 1 Cheaper Edition, One Volume, 6s. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of “ Tue Herr or 
REDCLYFFE.” 
By the same Author, 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Twelfth Edition. 6s. 
HEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition. 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition. 6s. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Second Edition. 3s. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 

London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, 
P OEMS. By E. C. Dertne. Price Five Shillings. 


G. BuBB, Bookseller, 167, New Bond-street. 


Just published, in Fcap, 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 
TX TRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Ropert Demavs, M.A. 
Edinburgh: A. and BLACK; and all Booksellers, 


The Second Edition, in 12mo, price 4s., is now ready, 
V oer De FROM CALVARY; or, the Seven Last Savings of of 
a.’ Dying Lord. By Robert T. JEFFREY, M.D., Minister of Caledonian-road 
— Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK; and all Booksellers. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, in Crown 8vo, 


METAPHYSICS: or, the Philosophy of Consciousness, 
Phenomenal and Real. Reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britannica. By HENRY 
rate MANSEL, B.D., LL.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical 
080) 
- adi Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


GUTHRIE’S PLEAS FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
Just published, in Crown vo, price 3s. 6d, 
THE SEED TIME AND HARVEST OF RAGGED 
SCHOOLS. By THomas GuTHRtE, D.D. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLAcK; and all Booksellers. 


LORD MACAULAY. 
In 8vo, with Portrait, price 10s. 6d.; or, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 


Lov MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHIES. With a Sketch of 


pe Parliamentary connexion with Edinburgh, and Extracts frem his Letters and 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLAcK; and all Booksellers, 
Just published, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


‘PALZONT OLOGY ; or, a Systematic Summary of Extinet 
‘Animals and their Geological Relations. ‘By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S., Superintenden 
of the Natural History Departments in the British Museum, &c. 

Edinburgh: ApaM and CHARLES BLack. London: LONGMAN and Co. 


Just published, in Royal 8vo, price 28s. 


(COMPEN DIUM OF ENGLISH AND SCOTCH LAW, 
Stating their Differences; with a Dictionary of Parallel Terms and Phrases. 
JAMES PATERSON, Esy., M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLack. London: LONGMAN and Co,; 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 1s, 


OF ty INDIA: WHAT—HOW—AND BY 


M. By A CHRISTIAN MINISTER, Author of “Forty Moral Lectures for 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
Just published, price 1s. 


CRIMINALS, CRIMES, AND THEIR GOVERNING 


Ne hee as Demonstrated by Physiology and Mental Geometry. By FREDERICK 


» see, lately published by the same Author, price 3s. 6d.; fine Edition, 5s. 


PHRENOLOGY MADE PRACTICAL, and Popularly 
—— London: GEORGE PHILIP and Son, 32, Fleet-street ; and Liverpool. 


Just published, price 23. 64.; or free by post for Thirty Stamps, 


LEBAHN’ S FIRST GERMAN COURSE, containing the 


Elements of Grammar, with Exercises on each Rule, in German and English, and a 
Selection of Anecdotes, accompanied by Conversational Exercises, and a complete Voca- 


bulary 
cat is bestiy possible to have a simpler or better book for beginners in German.”— 


Soins C. H. CLARKE, 13, Paternoster-row. May be had of all Reshestiere; and at 
Dr. LEBAHN’S Class- -rooms, 1, Annett’s-crescent, N 


PARLOUR LIBRARY.—This day, price 2s. fancy boards, 


SAY AND SEAL. By the Author of “The Wide, Wide 


* Complete Copyright Edition, forming Vol. 211 of the PARLOUR LIBRAR 
PARLOUR LIBRARY.—New Volumes, price 2s, each, fancy boards, 


BEN BRACE, THE LAST OF NELSON’S AGA. 


MEMNONS. By Captain CHAMIER. 


LOVE AND JEALOUSY. By Mrs. Trottorr. 
REVELATIONS OF A CATHOLIC PRIEST. By the 
ev, MoRTON MavRIceg, 
London: H. CLARKE, 18, Paternoster-row. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 


MR, TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Early in May will be published, 


CASTLE RICHMOND: aNovel. By AntHoNYy wy 
uthor of “ Doctor Thorne,” “The West Indies and the Spanish Main, 


2. 
LUCILE: a Poem. By Owen Menrepiru, Author of et 
Wanderer,” “Clytemnestra,” 


&c. Crown 8vo, 12s, 
3. 
FILIPPO STROZET: a History of the Last Days of the Old 


Italian Liberty. By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, with a Porerety, 18 128, 


THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. Post 8vo, 2s. 
5. 
POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. By Bargerr 


BROWNING. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


POEMS, TRAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS. WILtiuaM 


7. 
THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. The Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Post 8vo,9s. [This day. 


LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR, DUKE OF 
pat eron. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. With Portrait, Plans, and Maps. 
Two Vols. 8vo, 40s. 
9. 


ON rd OF THEM. By Cuartes Lever. With Illustrations 
Phiz.” No. V., price 1s. 
10. 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE HUMAN AND 
ANIMAL FRAME, With Ten large Tinted Lithographs, By 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN THE ATRES : a Speech delivered 


THE REVIVAL, IN ITs PHYSICAL, PSYCHICAL, 
AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS. By W. M. WILKINSON. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition, in Crown 8vo. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 


Two Vols., 12s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS SPEECHES. 


With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


Four Vols., 24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS.) 
HERO WORSHIP. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Vol., 6s. 


CHARTISM. 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN ROMANCE. One Vol., 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By A Translation, 


Pome 


Foon va, 


MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 Illustrations. 8vo, 9s. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustrations. 


8vo, £118. Cheap Edition, 5s. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Illustrations. 8vo, £1 1s. 


Cheap Edition, 5s. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ. With 40 Illustrations. 8vo, £1 1s, 


Cheap Edition, 3s, 6d, 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illustrations. 8vo, £1 1s, 


Cheap Edition, 5s. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illustrations. 


Imperial 8vo, 13s, Cheap Edition, 4s. 


BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of fe Riots of '80. With 


78 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 13s, Cheap Edi 


AMERICAN NOTES, for mand evans Fourth 


Edition. Two Vols. Post 8v0, £118. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 


OLIVER TWIST; or, the Parish Boy’ Progress. Illustrated 
y ee CRUIKSHANK. Third Edi 8vo, £1 5s, Cheap Edition, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE OLDEST OF THE OLD WORLD. Post 8vo, 


with an Illustration. 


Il. 

ART IMPRESSIONS of DRESDEN, BERLIN, and 

ANTWERP: with Selections from the By Noy 
Wixx1ns, Author of “ Letters on Connoisseurship.” Post 8vo. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHORS OF “THE TIMELY RETREAT.” 
HOW WE SPENT THE AUTUMN OF 1859. By 


the Authors of “Taz Timety Retrzat.’ Post 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Iv. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MARY POWELL,” AND 
‘‘ THE LADIES OF Br th. HOLLOW.” 


TOWN AND FOREST. the Author of “ Mary 


Powett,” and “THe Lapres EVER Hottow.” Post 8vo, with 
an Illustration. 


v. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VISITING MY 
RELATIONS.” 


THE REAL AND THE BEAU IDEAL. By the 
Author of “ Visiriva my Retations.” Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE SEMI- DETACHED ‘HOUSE, Edited by Lady 


Tueresa Lewis. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. Forming Vol. IV. of “ 
SranpDaRD Nove.s.” 
vil. 
THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF SIR CHARLES 
BELL. By Dr. Picnor. (From the French.) Small 8vo, ds. 
“A more interesting biography we have seldom read.”— Notes and Queries. 


SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY IN THE AUTUMN 


OF 1854. By Isaac Haves, Surgeon to the Second Grinnell Expedition. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. Norton Suaw. Small 
8vo, with a Map, 6s. 


Ix. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF « THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 
SAY AND SEAL. Library Edition, Crown 8vo, with 
er gg 7s. 6d. Cheap Popular Edition, Small 8vo, with an Illus- 
tration, 3s. 


x. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THINGS NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN.” 


ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY. By Joun Timps, Author 
of * Things Not Generally Known.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ This ‘ Anecdote Biography’ will be of great service to the general reader, and will 
undonbtedly command a large circulation, as it certainly deserves to do.” —Odbserver. 


THE SEASON TICKET. — Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“Sparkling, vivacious, and never flagging, the dialogue and the descriptions flow 
on. Humour underlies nearly ae page. Nobody who wishes thoroughly to enjoy 
a literary troat will pass this book by,”"—Jforning Chronicle, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MYRTLE AND 
THE HEATHER.” 


LEONORE; OR, THE LITTLE COUNTESS. By 


the Author of * Tae MyRtLe aND THE HEATHER.” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES. 


By Dr. Doran, Author of “Lives of the Queens of England.” Post 
8vo, with an Illustration, 12s. 6d. 

“The records of English junior royalty abound in romance and variety, and Dr. 
Doran is the writer to elicit all that is pleasant and curious in the archives of the 
princely epochs. He has been to the right sources, and traced our kings faithfully to 
their cradles. Though abounding in Ossi, this book is of absolute value, We 
invite the reader to take this very agri le book in hand.”—Athenaum, 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. To 
be co Caged in Two Volumes, the First Volume of which is now ready, 
price 1 

“If Lord Dundonald finish as he has begun the record of his career at sea, we may 
safely predict for this work an unbounded popularity. It will be put in the hands of 
the young to exeite their ardour; it will be devoured in stealth by some of them whose 
parents have a horror of the sea, It is worthy of one of the very best places on any 
shelf of military and naval memoirs, and is full of brilliant adventures which are 
described with a dash that well befits the deeds,”—7Zimes, April 5th. 


THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE. Edited yo Hon. and Rev. 
Leveson Vernon Harcourt. Two Vols. 8vo, with Portrait of George 
Rose, 30s. 

*“ Everybody speaks familiarly and confidingly of George Rose. Walter Scott wants 
to find out something, and he — to George Rose. Mr. Pitt is perplexed, and he 
must consult George Rose. ‘The ing wants the use of a house on his road to Weymouth, 
and he applies to George Rose, Lord Marchmont looks out for an executor, and he 
fixes upon George Rose. ‘The Duke of Northumberiand wants a lift from the Govern- 
ment, and he tries to secure the good offices of George Rose. Lord Auckland has set 
his heart on getting a peerage, and he unbosoms himself to George Rose. A sailor 
wanting his prize-money relies on the favour of George Rose, Lady Hamilton, urging 
her claims to be rewarded by the nation od her services to Lord Nelson, depends on 
the exertions of ‘her denr, good, good Mr. Rose.’ We want the biography of such 
useful characters.”—Zimes, April 11th. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


This day, Szconp Eprrrow, beautifully printed, Feap. 8vo, pp. 316, price 4s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN SLANG, 
CANT, AND VULGAR WORDS. 
With a History of Vulgar Language. 

By A LONDON ANTIQUARY. 


*,* The Second Edition, entirely rewritten, with more than 2000 
additional words, and a mass of fresh information. 


“The author has spared no pains to moke his little volume perfect.” —Athenewm. 
new Dictionary of Slang is full, Indeceacy has omitted. from its pages,”— 
“The i most complete work upon the subject.”— Critic. 


LONDON: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICCADILLY; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. V. (for MAY) will be 


published on Saturday, the 28th instant, price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations, 


CONTENTS: 
1, Framley Parson: 
Chapter XL Hints. 


xIV.— 
XV.—Lady Lufton's Ambassador, 


2. Campaigning in China, 
3. Little Scholars. 

4. The Carver’s Lesson, 

5. William Hogarth: Painter, Engraver, and Philosopher, Benge on the Man, 

the Work, and the Time. IV.—The Painter’s Progress, | 
6. Written in the Deepdene Album. By Washington Iry ing. 
7. Lovel the Widower. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter V.—In which I am Stung by a Serpent. 

8. Studies in Animal Life. 

9. Paterfamilias to the Editor of the “Cornhill Magazine.” 
10. The Outcast Mother. By E. J. Bronté. 
11. The Portent. I.—Its Legend. (With an Illustration.) 
12, Roundabout Papers. No, ae Ribbons, 


A MOTHER’S TRIALS. By the Author of “ My Lady.” 


Three Vols. 


THE BOOK OF JOB DONE INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 


we the Bat of of WINCHILSEA (late Viscount Maidstone), Square Svo, 10s., antique 
oth, 


THIRD EDITION OF MR. HAWTHORNE’S 


“TRANSFORMATION ; or, the Romance of Monte Beni.” Three Vols. 


4. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
THE PROVINCE OF REASON: a Criticism of the 
yan Lecture on “ Th The Limits of Religious Thought.” By the Rev. Joun 
The Christ of History,” “The Mystery— Evil and God.” 
ost 8vo, 6s. clot 


ROBERT OWEN AND HIS SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Luc Author of “Social Innovators and their Schemes.” 
Post 8vo, 10s, Gd, clo 
6. 
KATHIE BRANDE; or, the Fireside History of a Quiet Life. 
By Houme Lez, Author ot oom be Ho!lt’s Daughter,” “ Against Wind and Tide,” &e. 
New Edition, ost svo, 2s, 6d. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., CORNHILL, 


13, MaRLBOROUGH-STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
(THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY: Impressions of Life 


in the ROMAN STATES and SARDINIA DURING a TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE, 
By Mrs. G. GRETTON. Two Vols. 21s. 
Mrs. Grett book is timely, life-like, and for every reason to be recommended. It 
impossible to the without the writer as well as the subject. 


Be k fresh in manner and ori tter. It 

Ww nai in ma r. 
as amusing nove value belonging toa inithtufand live vely 
of real life.”—Spectat 


‘THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE VILLIERS, 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By Mrs. THomsoNn. Three Vols., with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 
“ A very valuable and charming work.”— Post. 


HISTORY 0 OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OF 
CE AND NAVARRE. By Miss FRgER. Two Vols., with 
“The public will Miss Freer most heartily | for these volume in her 
particular line she is the best historian of her day.”—Chronicle, 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. By Lyoxs McLegop, 


F.B.G.S8., late British Consul at Mozambique. Two Vols. 2 


A JOURNEY ON A PLANK, from KIEV to EAUX- 
BONNES. By Lady CHARLOTTE PEPYS. Two Vols., 
t ready. 
(CHEAP ! EDITION of A LIEE FOR A LIFE. By the 
Author of “Jonn HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” Revised, with Preface. Price 5s. bound 
and illustrated, forming Vol. IX, of HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 
i Next Volume (April 80th) will contain “THE OLD COURT SUBURB.” By Laign 
UNT. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
(BAN DMOTHER’S MONEY. By the Author of “ Wiip- 


FLOWER,” “ONE AND TWENTY,” &c. Three Vols. 


‘W OMAN ’S TEMPTATION. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. 
Duttron. Three Vols. 
“*Woman’s Temptation’ is a first-rate novel.”—John Bull. 


STRETTON OF RINGWOOD CHACE. Three Vols. 


‘This novel is fresh and healthy in tone, vigorous and clever in expression, and full 
of incident.” —Messeng: 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By Wit11am Howrrt. 


Three Vols. 


THE VOYAGE of THE LADY. ‘By the Author of “Taz 


THREE Patus.” Two Vols. 
MARY BERTRAND. By Frayneors 
Three Vols, (Next week, 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
No. VII. (for MAY, 1860) will be ready on Fripay, April 27th. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS, 
I. Three Vices of Current Literature. By the Eprtor. 
II. Annals of an Industrial School. By the Dzanw or Etr. 
iil. Fhe Genial ‘University Boat of 1860. By G, O, Trxvguyay, Trin. Coll. 
‘amb. 


IV. Loch-na-Diomhair: The Lake of the Secret: A Highland Flight. In Three 
Chapters. By GrorGe Curries. 
Chap. 1. How we set out for it—Ickerson and I, 
» 2 The Journey thither. 
» 3. An unlooked-for Catastrophe. 
VY. Mr. Holman Hunt's Picture: The Finding of Christ in the Temple. 
VI. “Our Father’s Business.” Lines suggested by Mr. Hol Hunt's Picture. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
VIL. Spiritualistic Materialism—Michelet, By J. M. Luptow. 
VIIL. Tom Brown at Oxford. Chaps. 17 and 18, By the Author of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days.” 


Chap. 17. New Ground. 
» 18. Englebourn Village. 
IX. The Papal Excommunication: A Dialogue. 
X. The Fusileers’ Dog. By Sir Francis Doytr, Bart. 
XI. The Question of the Age: Is it Peace? By T. E. Currrz 


*,* Volume I. is now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 
SOLD BY 4LL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS. 


ON THE Ist OF MAY, 


Will be commenced, in Monthly Numbers, broad Imperial 8vo, each Number contain- 
ing Four Coloured Plates, with Descriptive Letterpress, price 2s. 6d., a New 
Periodical, entitled 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE: 


COMPRISING FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 


POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., F.H.S. 
Secretary to the Floral Committee of the Horticultural Society, 


THE DRAWINGS BY 


WALTER FITCH, F.L.S. 
Artist of Sir W. J. Hooker’s “ Curtis’ Botanical Magazine.” 


The “Frorau Macaztye” has been projected to supply the long-felt want of some 
independent periodical, of a popular character, devoted to the illustration of the many 
New Varieties of choice Flowers which are being continually produced by the skill of 
modern cultivators. 

The Plates will be executed by Mr. Watrer Fitcn, who has been so long and so 
favourably known as the Artist of “ Curtis’ Botanical Magazine,” and of other botanical 
publications emanating from Kew. The selection of subjects, and the descriptions, 
will be by the Secretary of the Commrrrez of the Hortrovtturat 

“ Curtis’ Botantcat MaGaztne” will continue to represent the scientific depart- 
ment of Garden Botany, under the superintendence of the Director of the Royal 
Gardens of Kew. The Frorat MaGaztne will be devoted to meritorious varieties of 
such introduced Plants as are of popular cheracter, and likely to become established 
favourites in the Garden, Hothouse, or Conservatory, 


LONDON: LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK.” 


Just ready, in Three Vols, Post 8vo, 


THE BADDINGTON PEERAGE: 


Who Won and Who Wore It. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Esq. 


C. J. SKEET, KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


Now ready, Vol. I. ofa NEW ISSUE of 
MI8S CATHERINE SINCLAIR’S TALES, SKETCHES, &e. 
In Feap, 8vo, fancy boards, with the title of 


THE CHEAP LIBRARY. 


*,* The Proprietors invite attention to this Series as eminently deserving its name 

reason of its surpassing cheapness, even in this age of cheap ks. It will com- 
bine lowness of price, good paper, print, and binding, with an unusual amount of 
entertaining and instructive reading. A Volume will appear on the first of every 
month ( ut engravings) at the prices affixed, and in the following order :— 

APRIL, 1860, 
MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS; or, the March of Intellect. 
388 pp. 1s. 6d. Dedicated to the Queen. 


MYSTERIOUS MARRIAGE, 336 pp. 1s, 
i MODERN SOCIETY. 438 pp. 1s, 6d. 


JANE BOUVERIE, 288 pp. 1s. 

August WALES AND THE WELSH. 420 pp. 1s. 64. 
SCOTLAND AND THE SCOTCH. 412 pp. 1s, 6d. 

October COUNTRY HOSPITALITIES. 190 pp. 1s. 

November.....s..++ TORCHESTER ABBEY. 432 pp. 1s. 6d. 

December .......++ HOLIDAY HOUSE. 346 pp. 1s. 6d. 

January, 1861... MODERN FLIRTATIONS. 352 pp. 1s. 

February ......... BEATRICE. 492 pp. 1s. 6d. 


*,* The Trade are requested to send their monthly ord rs early. The Ruw-awp- 
Reap Eprrtron will be con'inued at the same price as heretofore, on superior ‘ 
with engravings; and if the Cuear Eprtion be not specified in orders, by name or 
price, the Run-anp-Reap will be sent. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO, 
IPSWICH: J. M, BURTON AND CO, 


ENLARGEMENT OF 


“ONCE A WEEK” | 
TO THIRTY-TWO PAGES. : 


On and after April 28th, | 
"ONCE A WEEK” | 

Will be extended to Thirty-two Pages, with a Wrapper. 

“ ONCE A WEEK” is published every Saturday, price Threepence, with 

numerous Illustrations by Mrttats, Lrecu, TennreL, CHARLES 
H, K, Bgowne, and other Eminent Artists. 


Also in Monthly Parts, and Half-Yearly Volumes. 
LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


BOOK FOR EXAMINATION CANDIDATES. 
: This day is published, price 3s. 6d. 
THE ROMAN REPUBLIC; 
Being a Review of some of the Salient Points in its History. . 
Designed for the Use of Examination Candidates. 


By HORACE MOULE, 


Author of “ Christian Oratory in the First Five Centuries,” being the 
Hulsean Prize Essay for 1858, 


In One Vol., price 10s, 6d, 
THE TIN BOX. 
A Story of the Last Century. 
From the Escritoire of the late Samurn Scopen, Clerk. 
Edited by G. W. 


[In a few days, 
This day is published, price 6s, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
‘ITALIAN REBEL. 
By G. RICCIARDI. 


Translated from the Italian. 
[In few days, 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, , BOUVERIE STREET, EC, 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Just published, price 1s, 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
Right Hon. WILLIAM SWART GLADSTONE, D.C.L. & LL.D. 
Rector of the University of Edinburgh. 


EDINBUBGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. DUBLIN: W. ROBERTSON. 


NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION BY 
TRUBNER AND CO. 


To be published immediately, in One Vol. 8vo, of about 350 pages, 


COPYRIGHT EDITION OF AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 


THE LETTERS OF ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 
TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, 


During the Years 1827 to 1858. 
With Extracts from Varnhagen’s Diaries, and numerous Letters addressed 
: to Humboldt ; 
AMONGST WHICH WILL BE FOUND LETTERS FROM 
Arago, The King of Prussia, 
zac, The King of Denmark, 
Sir J i Herschell, The Grand Duke of 
n 
Jenin, The Grand-Duke of eimar, 
Sanson, Prince Metternich, 
ignet, Sir Robert Peel, 
t, Thiers, 
M Victor Hugo, 
Helen, Duchess of Orleans, Princess oe. 
1. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
In One Vol. 8vo, of 600 pages, with Portrait of the Author, Two M 
and numerous I!lustrations, 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA, 


By Dr. L. KRAPF, 
Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 


TRUBNBR AND 00, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED IN MAY. 


ISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of the RIGHT HON. 
LORD MACAULAY: comprising his Contributions to Knight's 
Quarterly Magazine ; Articles in the Edinburgh Review not included in his 
“ Critical and Historical Essays;” Biographies written for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica ; Miscellaneous Toms, &c. 2 Vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 


HE LIFE OF SIR. MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, 
President of the Royal Academy, F.R.S.,D.C.L. By his Son, Martin 
Axcuer Suez, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


HE LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL AFRICA: 

being the Narrative of an Exploration into the Interior of the African 
Continent in the Years 1857 to 1859. By Ricnarp F. Burton, Captain 
H.M. Indian Army. 2 Vols. 8vo, with Maps and other Illustrations. 


GALMON-FISHING IN CANADA. By A ResIpent. 
Edited by Col. Sir James Epwarp Auexanprr, K.C.L.8., F.B.GS., 
14th Regiment. Square Crown 8vo, with numerous IIlustrations. 


EMINISCENCES OF AN OLD SPORTSMAN. 
By Colonel J. P. Hamitton, K.H., Author of “Travels in the Interior 
of Columbia.” 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. 


EVEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THE GREAT 
DESERTS OF NORTH AMERICA. By the Abbé Domenzcn. 
2 Vols. 8vo, with a Map, and about Sixty Woodcut 


WO MONTHS in the HIGHLANDS, ORCADTIA, and 
SKYE. By Ricnarp Wexp, Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
Vacations in Ireland,” &c. Post 8vo, with Illustrations in Chromo-lithography. 


“4 SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. By the Right Hon. Sir LawrEnce 
1 Vol. Post 8vo. 


IR JAMES EMERSON TENNENT’S WORK ON 
CEYLON. Fifth Edition. In 2 Vols. 8vo, price 50s. 
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